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For the Companion. 
BILLY’S ROBBERS. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

Ona wifter’s evening, at half-past four o’clock, | 
the Outward express train on one of the most 
popular railroads in the State of Iowa stopped as 
usual at the midway station, and at the same 
time the down express, going the other way, 
also came to a stand-still on the other side of 
thebroad depot. 

From these trains descended two lads clad in 
blue uniform. They. were the water-and-re- 
freshment boys, who had for each other a great 
regard, and who invariably got off at this stop- 
ping-place to speak to each other and take a 
lunch of coffee and pie together in the dining- 
room. 

“Howdydo, Billy?” one would cry out. “How- 
dydo, Muffin?” the other would exclaim, and 
without the slightest idea of ever having their 
questions answered, they would go off arm-in- 
arm through the crowd, chattering like mon- 
keys. On this particular occasion the one 
named Billy ate little. 

“Have another custard?” asked the young 
woman waiter, with whom Billy was a favorite. 
Billy shook his head. 

“Well, then, a cream-cake or more coffee?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Billy; “nothing 
more for me, I haven’t any appetite.” 

“No appetite!’ Muffin looked at him in as- 
tonishment. “No appetite! What’s the trou- 
ble, Billy 2”? Par a 

Billy took his friend aside. 

“Muffin,” said he, “it seems to me that some- 
thing’s going to happen.” 

“Well, I hope so,” returned Muffin. “It 
would be rather bad if every thing left off hap- 
pening.” 

“[ mean something out of the way,—some 
accident or some trouble. I’ve felt it all day. 
I've been blue enough—and what is more, I 
can’t shake it off.’’ 

Muffin tried his best to laugh; he threw back 
hishead, and a great deal of noise came out of 
his mouth, but he grew sober again in a mo- 
ment. 

“Nonsense, Billy,” said he; but still Billy 
looked exceedingly grave. 

“It seems all straight enough,” said Billy; 
“we've got ‘Thunderbolt,’ and Jenner to drive 
her,(meaning the best engine and the best en- 
gineer on the road,) and we’ve got a small train 
on, only five cars, and there haven’t been any 
storms to wash away the tracks, and it hasn’t 
been cold enough to get the frost into the rails. 
Yet all the same, I feel blue and anxious to-day, 
and I can’t help it.”’ 

“What sort of passengers have you aboard 
the train ?” 

“O, the same as usual. A Jot of ladies and a 
few gentlemen in the rear car, a lot of. gentle- 
men and a few ladies in each of the other cars. 
They seem to be all right and quiet, and upon 
ny word, I don’t know what I’m afraid of. But 
lam afraid.” 


yottraia” echoed Muffin. “I don’t believe 


“No, not really afraid, but—but—uneasy.” 

They walked around, looking at the men put- 
ting the trunks in the cars and the passengers 
tring about with plates of food and asking use- 
less questions. Then they went to the engines 
and spoke to the engineer's and firemen, and as 
the twenty minutes’ rest drew to a close, they 
Went off and filled their baskets with all sorts of 
takes and fruit, aud their water-cans with fresh 
Water and ice. Clang went the bell. 

“Billy,” said Muffin, “I was going past the 
cond car of your train just now, and I’saw the 
face of a man we had in handeuffs once aboard 
our train, I remember him well, square jaws, 
straight eyebrows, high cheek bones. He’s 
dressed very different now—tall hat and spec- 
taeles—looks like a minister, but I know him. 


MA 


“All right, Muffin. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.”” The bells clanged again, and the 
two boys sprang aboard their trains, where each 
hung, swinging to a car-step, by way of adieu 
to the other, till the cars rolled out of sight. 
-Billy at once walked through the train to gee 
the “minister.” 

He soon marked the man Mouffin had de- 
scribed. He was tall and powerfully built, and 
wore a long black coat, a tall black hat and 
spectacles, and had around his neck a pure 
white handkerchief. He looked rather pleasant 
in the face, but there were the square jaws, 
straight eyebrows and high cheek bones. 

Billy made up his mind to watch the man. 
The train was now going very fast. It only 
made two stops between the last station and the 
end of the route, and it would not arrive at its 
destination until one o’clock the next morning. 
The stewardess had already begun carrying rugs 
and pillows to the ladies for their convenience 
in sleeping, and ‘before nine o’clock most of the 
passengers were making arrangements for a 
night’s rest. 

But before nine o’clock Billy had discov- 
ered something that made him more uncasy 
than ever. There were three men on the train 
of whom he could not help having suspicions. 
The first of these was the ‘‘minister.” Billy, in 
passing him his cake-basket, noticed by the 
light of the lamp that his hands were large and 
coarse, and that they werenot clean. And once 
again, as Billy was passing him, the man leaned 
forward and his coat opened a little and showed 
the handle of a pistol. 

“Ho, ho,” said Billy to himself, “if there’s a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, it must be you’re the 
wolf.” 

Another suspicious character sat in the last 
car but one. He was a little man, wrapped up 
in a large cloak, and he wore a very full beard 
and seemed to want to remain unnoticed. Billy, 
in passing a glass of water to a lady, glanced at 
this little man, and saw, to his astonishment, 
that his beard had slipped off and was lying up- 
on his cloak in front of him. The lady handed 
back the glass, and when Billy gave a second 
glance, lo and behold, the man’s beard was on 
as natural as could be! 

“Hollo!” thought Billy, ‘false whiskers are 
not worn by honest men, that’s certain.” 

Half an hour after this last discovery, Billy 
was in the third car from the rear, and noticed 
a drunken fellow who was telling a story and 
making stupid sport for two or three other men. 


still awake. 





_ Just find him ont and keep an eye on him, 
y.” 
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Billy listened a moment, and then with a feeling 
of disgust, passed on into the last car with his 
water-can, to offer water to any lady passengers 


where the drunken man was, and as he opened 
the door rather suddenly, he saw the man sit- 
ting upright.in his seat, wiping his face with his 
handkerchief, and looking as intelligent and 
self-controlled as anybody. All the other men 
had-gone away. As soon as. the AQuandom 
drunkard saw Billy, he began to look stupid 
and silly again, but he was a little too late. 
‘Now see here,” quoth Billy to himself, as he 
passed along, seemingly without noticing the 
man, “‘what does this all mean? What are 
these three men about? They are up to some 
thing, that’s clear enough, but I’d give my little 
finger to know what it is.” 

He did not feel quite like speaking to the con- 
ductor, however. He was not yet certain that 
his suspicions were well founded, and he did not 
wish to bring ridicule on himself by raising an 
alarm which might, after all, prove a false one. 
The train rushed on into the night. It was 
clear and cold without. Nearly every passenger 
was now apparently sleeping. The country 
they were passing through was covered with 
woods, and there were no settlements or houses 
for several miles. By eleven o’clock the train 
would reach a long down grade of a dozen miles 


grade of a few more miles, and then the track 
lay a dead level all the way. 

Just before they got to the down grade, Billy, 
who had found it impossible to sleep, went back 
through the cars. He saw passengers lying in 


Billy noticed that. 


sharply at him. 


chief. 
He went into the last car. 
sengers here were ladies. 


sat down to think over the situation. 

It was now a minute or two after eleven. 
train began to pass down the descending grade 
and the cars crowded together. 
his corner, he saw the door at the further end o 


middle. 


of the car. 





Returning soon, he came again into the car 


or more, and beyond that was an ascending 


all sorts of positions, some with their legs curled 
up, some with their heads on their breasts, and 
some asleep and stretched out at fulllength. In 
the second car from the engine nobody moved 
when Billy closed the door but the “minister.” 
In the next car he looked 
sharply at the man with the beard as he passed, 
and he saw him raise his head a little and look 
In the last car but one, none 
moved save the man who pretended to be intox- 
icated, and he also glared sharply at Billy. The 
watchful boy was now more than ever impressed 
with the idea that these three men meant mis- 


Nearly all the pas- 
They were all appa- 
rently asleep. Billy went to the rear part, and 


The 
As Billy sat in 


the car open, and the tall ‘‘minister” quietly en- 
tered and sat down in a vacant seat near the 
In a moment more the man with the 
beard also came quictly in atid sat near the end 
Very soon the door again opened, 
and the “drunken” fellow came in, and walked 


up and seated himself only two seats distant 
from the anxious watch-boy, and began to look 
around, All three of the suspected men were 
now in the last car. 

Billy now felt certain they knew each other 
and intended mischief. He thought over all the 
stories he had ever heard of railroad outrages 
and rascalities, and racked his brain to conjec- 
ture what would happen next. But in his 
distress he could only make out a vague threat- 
ening of something dreadful. He glanced out 
of the window. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘‘we are going pretty fast! It’s 
all down hill now, I suppose. We wont go so 
fast when we get to the up grade.” 

Suddenly an idea rushed into his mind like a 
flash of light. He started, trembling with ex- 
citement. “I see it,” thought he. “I under- 
stand what all this means.” 

He waited a little to collect himself; then, 
mustering all his resolution, he got up and 
strolled slowly and leisurely through the car, 
though he knew that three pairs of sharp eyes 
were upon him. He gained the door, and, pull- 
ing his cap down over his head, passed quickly 
out. 

As soon as he had shut the door he knelt down 
on the platform, and, with the terrible roar of 
the wheels sounding in his ears and half stun- 
ning him, he felt about on the iron shackling of 
the cars. The pin had been slipped out of the 
aia The last car was er from the 
tra’ 

Th ity now fin tégether because they were all 
going down hill, but when they came to the up 
grade the train would rush on and leave the last 
car behind. 

“I know them now,” said Billy. ‘They are 
going to stop the car, cut the bell-rope, and 
then, when the train is out of sight, will rob the 
passengers and take to the woods and escape.” 
Not a moment was to be lost. He sprang for- 
ward to find the conductor, who was a brave 
and resolute man, and told him in a word about 
the pin, and his suspicions of the three mysteri- 
ous passengers. The conductor was astonished, 
but he made no unnecessary words. ‘Send all 
the brakemen and baggage-men to me,” said 
he, ‘‘and then go forward to the engincer, and 
tell him to run but a short distance up the ris- 
ing grade, and then stop and back down slow.” 

Billy obeyed instantly. He told the brakemen 
and the men in the baggage-cars that the con- 
ductor wanted them at once in the rear car, and 
then he hurried forward to the engincer. 

The cold wind bit his face as he came out up- 
on the front platform. The moon was shining, 
and the landscape on either side, as the train 
rushed through it, was white and brilliant. 

Billy clambered upon the tender. It shook 
and jarred so that he needed all his strength to 
keep himself from falling off. Breathless and 
half scared, he scrambled over the coal and 
jumped down into the cab. Great was the engi- 
neer’s surprise to see the boy; but his surprise 
became amazement when Billy gave him tlic 
conductor’s message, and told him of the proba- 
ble plan to rob the train on the up grade. 

“We've struck the up grade now,” said the 
engineer. 

“Then I sha’n’t see the fun!” cried Billy, and 
turned in all haste to clamber back again. 
Crossing the tender in safety, he hurried through 
the train, hoping to reach the last car before it 
separated from the rest; but he was too late. 

The car had already parted from the train, 
and was now some distance behind. 

“I reckon they’re having the tussle now,” he 
, | Said, and he regretted heartily enough that he 
could not have a hand in the capture that he had 
f| himself brought about. He sat down to wait as 
patiently as he could until the train should back 
down. 

Its speed had already slackened, and in a mo- 
ment it stopped. Thenit began to return. The 
fireman was hanging out from the side of the 
tender to see when they approached the truant 
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ear. Billy was in a fever. In a few moments| “right smart funyel” of the lamented Toney, | 

they reached the detached car standing on the! Juno had “two hundred dollars tucked away 

track in the midst of the woods. Men were|somewhars!” 

moving about it with lanterns, and the passen-| The applicants for thevacancy in Juno’s heart 

gers, ladies and all, were out upon the ground. {and home were many and varied before peer) 
“They’re all caught!” cried the crowd, as the | Toney had been a month in his grave. One 





returning train arrived; and very soon the noise 
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seated by his bed, with all these spread out be- 
fore him, repairing the wastes made by time on 
his manly person. 

First, he cut out very skilfully—for he was a 
genius with his jack-knife—a sct of false teeth 
from the turnip. They were a work of art, and 


aroused the sleeping passengers in the forward 
cars, and the news of the intended robbery and 
the capture was on every tongue. 


was a lazy, one-eyed mulatto, who plead with | lacked only two qualifications to make them 
her to ‘buy him,” assuring her that she’d get a} perfect; the power of staying in without being 
bargain, as “massa was in a mighty big hurry | tightly held to the gums, and the art of aging, 
to sell him!” | themselves, even for an instant, behind his ca- | 








Meanwhile, the conductor had taken Billy and 
led him into the ear, and showed him the ‘‘min- 
ister,” and the man with the beard, and the 
“drunken”? man, each of them bound at the 
wrists, ankles and elbows, and lying flat on the 


Another was a free man, a barber at the 
Springs, who promised to “buy her and make a 
free lady out of her.” 

Another plead his claim on the ground that 
he had “nigh ’beout wore himself up a-watchin’ 
floor. | three nights with Toney, and a-closin’ of his 

Billy was intensely excited. “And how did | cyes in death.” 
you catch ’em?” he exclaimed, nervously. A third urged his plea on the ground of his 

“Ilow did we catch them? Well, we waited | skill in music, and said “de fiddle was the pow- 
on the platform till the train left us, and as soon | erfullest thing in de worl’ for to comfort wid- 
as the car stopped, saw through the window the | ders wid.” 
rascals pull out their pistols, and each wake up| But Juno spurned all these, and drove them 
a passenger to rob them of their moncy. I told | from her door, where she stood as hard and cold 
two of the men to jump to the ground and run | as an cbony statue. 
for the other door, and then we rushed in at} But there was no rest for Juno nor her two 
both ends of the car. The robbers gave up at| hundred dollars. The next suitor was a middle- 
once, for they saw they had been caught in aj}aged man, with the not remarkable name of 
trap, and we all of us had weapons. You have | “Jack Smith,” to whom nature had been most 
acted like an old detective, Billy; or, what is | uncivil, having deprived him of every tooth and 
better, you have acted like a brave, thoughtful | good portion of his hair; so that when fifty- 
man; and if I can have any influence, you shall | five, he looked seventy years old. 

One day when he knew the week’s washing 


have a handsome reward, and the thanks of 
everybody besides.” was over, he presented himself at the door of 

The next day Billy was summoned to the room | Juno’s cabin, arrayed in his young master’s 
of the President of the road, and reccived most | cast-off coat, remarkable for its stylish cut, a | 
cordially. The great man praised him for his | green velveteen shooting-jacket with gilt but- 
bravery, and said he had not yet decided how to| tons, which were rather at variance with the 
suitably reward him, but felt sure the Company | white cravat, which the would-be clerical gentle- 




















would show its appreciation of his conduct.|man always wore when he went out either 
“Your conduct last night,” said he, ‘is worthy | courting or exhorting. Thus arrayed, he pre- 
of great praise; and I hope that in the future | sented himself before Juno. 

you will show equal thoughtfulness and as cor-| “Good-ev’n’, sister,” he said, with a low bow. 
rect discrimination in all the affairs of life.’’ ‘*How’s your lonesome now?” 

If Billy was nervous yesterday, he certainly| “Well, dat’s mighty bad, bruder. ’Pears like 
was half wild with excitement as he bowed him-|I never should forget Poor Tone! Here’s six | 
sclf from the President’s office. weeks done gone since dat smart funyel, and 

That day Billy went back with his train for | yet |’members Tony like it was on’y yesterday!’ 
B—. He met Muffin at the half-way station. “Yes, yes,”’ ejaculated Jack, “I’s de man dat 
That impulsive young man rushed up to him,|can sympadize wid you! Dat ar’ widderar’s 
shook both his hands, and was beside himself |crape, dar, Miss Virginny put on my hat six 
with delight. months ago! and while I see her a-doin’ of it, 

“Billy, old fellow, do you know that everybody | and wipin’ her eyes ’cause she hadn’t got no 
all along the road says you’re\a brave fellow,— | more Molly for'to dress her ha’r, Il vowed that | 
and that everybody is right? Come, you’ll have} it should never come off till I put de hat on to 
a lunch to-day ?” go get merried to you!” 

“Yes,” said Billy, “and PH pay the bill if “To me! What you talkin’ ’beout, Jack? 
yow ll talk about something else besides the | Six months ago I was a happy wife, with a very 
entching of those thieves. The fact is, Muffin, | poor prospect o’ bein’ lef’ a rich widder! Dat 
Um tired of hearing about it.”’ {ar’s a lie made up for de ’casion, and you knows 

The corporation sent Billy to a school of civil | it is; else you was a big villyan to be plottin’ to 
engincering, where he is now studying hard and | get away anoder man’s wife, and dat while Aunt 
winning honors. Molly was a-livin’!”’ 

“He, he, he!” giggled Jack; ‘love makes men 

er the Gungeaien. villyans sometimes; and dey say any t’ing’s 
scusable when a man’s in love.” 

BROTHER TURNIP-TEETH. “You’s a big hypocrite, as everybody knows! 

Many years before the late war there lived | You zorts folks, and ’spounds Scriptur’, and 
a negro woman named Juno, very near the | Shouts out hymns, like a saint all dressed up 
“Sulphur Springs.” She was remarkable for for glory! And yit you steals chickens and sich 
the depth of her color, the whiteness of her! like, and tells your massa you see hawks car’in’ 
tecth, the strength of her voice and of her arm, |’€™ up into de clouds! Your sins bored heavy 
and for the power of her will. On, the whole | ©" poor Molly’s soul, and made it tough work 
she was avery attractive lady, as may be scen |for me to sing her through de shinin’ gate! 
in the fact of her having had six husbands. | Cla’r out wid you, and don’t let me cotch you 

Juno hired her time from her mistress, and did | here lyin’ to me again!” 

“washing and clar starchin’ for de ladies to de} Jack tried to plead his cause, but Juno would 
Springs, and had Jaid up a powerful heap o’ | NOt hear him; and in her zeal to get rid of him, 
money.” She was always in a bustle, with | Sle let out the real cause of her indignation. 

which nothing was allowed to interfere except} ‘“Cl’ar, now,” she cried, “mighty quick! else 
her many suitors and her dying neighbors, the I'll take de fire-shobel to you, like I did to yaller 
last of whom it was her especial duty to “sing | Jim week after de funyel! Fine imperdence, 
into glory.” | dat, for an ole feller widout a toof in his mouf 

IIcr voice was loud enough and sharp enough | or a han’ful o’ ha’r on his head, to come bere 
to sing a whole congregation into a mad-house; | makin’ of love to me, when I’s driv off a young 
and it is no wonder that when she began to use| man o’ twenty-three, a fiddler and a free barber! 
it in the sick-room, her victim passed suddenly | I knows you’s a hypocrite, for if you’d had one 
away. | speck 0” religion, it would have toched you bet- 

“Thasn’t no time for triflin’ nor nonsense,” ter manners!” 
she sail cach time a husband was sold. “T} 
must fly round and get me another husband | 
quick, so’s to have the children ’mused and 
nussed while I's busy!” 

And she always found one ready to fill the 
vacancy. 

Toney, the last and best of them all, had just 
diced, and for the first time Juno was a widow. | a ha’rmaker!”’ 

She put on weeds of woe, and declared that| Jack’s duties lay in the stable, in a corner of 
“de gemmen might keep off now, for she was ; Which he had avery humble pallet. Over this 
a-gwoin down to her grave a-weepin’ and wailin’ | hung two or three rude pictures, bits of harness 
for Tone; for the children was big ’nough to | and rope, a horseshoe for ‘good luck,” and a 
take kere 0’ deirsel’s now, and not hender de | fragment of a looking-glass. 

work, even if she hadn’t no husband to take| To this Jatter useful ornament Jack repaired, 
kere on ’em.”’ ; |armed with a gluc-pot, a jack-knife, a pair of 

But “do gemmen” did not heed the warning, | shears, a big turnip, and an old black stocking 








——_—_+or——__—- 


Jack departed, but not a hopeless suitor. He 
went home talking to himself—a habit he had— 
thus: “I sees what’s de matter wid me; it’s de 
lack o’ ha’r and teef. Doesn’t I wish I had 
moncy to pay de denty and de ha’r gemman to 
rig me up like dey did ole massa! I reckons I 
ean make teef and ha’r too, if I isn’t a denty nor 





pacious lips. Talking with them in his mouth 
was of course out of the question, but Jack had | 
not thought as far as that yet. | 

This done to his satisfaction, Jack grinned 
and said, “I reckon I can beat old Daddy Time | 
off yit awhile!” | 

Next, he measured the bald spot on the top of | 
his head with a bit of tarred rope, and cut out a 
round piece of canvas. Ile then ravelled the 
black stocking, and cut the wrinkly yarn into 
hundreds of picces, about a finger’s length cach. 
The ends of these he stuck into a bed of glue, 
which he had applied to one side of the canvas. 
Some of them rose up and others fell down, in a 
style at once unique and graceful, and a litue 
sugeestive of a multitude of horns! 

Whatever else poor Jack now lacked to make 
him a gay suitor, he lacked neither teeth nor) 
hair. He was so charmed with his success that | 
he could hardly sleep that night or work the | 
next day, for impatience to present himself be- 
fore the scornful Juno. 





The shades of evening fell at last, and Jack, | Luu show m’sicur.” 


before arraying himself in the gay hunting- 
the fragmentary mirror, putting the last touches | 
on his renovated person. | 

He laid the marvellous “‘top-wig”’ on the bed, | 
besmeared it with glue, and then, with dexter- | 


| ous sleight-of-hand, clapped it on to the offen- 
| sive bald spot. | 


° | 
He slyly “borrowed” his master’s gold-headed 
cane and his silk umbrella, although the night 
was fine, and set off more proudly than did ever 
an ancient knight to bear off his lady-love in 
triumph. 

Juno, motherly soul, was getting her tribe of 
little ones ready for bed, when there came a loud 
rap, or rather thump, at her cabin door. Tak- 
ing the one tallow candle in her hand, she raised 
the latch, and got just one glimpse of Jack—al- 
though she did not know it was he—before a 
puff of wind léft her in darkness, face to face 
with—well, you may guess who she thought her 
visitor was, with such teeth and horns! 

Juno gave one wild shriek, which was echoed 
by the children till the neighbors from the near- 
est cabins rushed in to see what the matter was. 

Juno lay senseless on the floor; and when they 
lighted her candle they saw this awful-looking 
creature trying to utter some strange words 
which nobody could understand! 

The women cricd out that it was “the evil one 
with brother Jack’s velvet coat on;” but the 
men overhauled him in any but a gentle man- 
ner. They were not less surprised than the oth- 
ers at his horrid grimaccs, and at the marvellous 
hair which came off and stuck to their fingers 
when they tried to shake him by it. 

It was not till he had been pretty well pounded 
and scratched that Jack pulled out his teeth and 
owned the whole plot by which he had hoped to 
make Juno his wife. 

The women laughed till they could hardly 
stand, but the high spirit of the men was roused. 
They declared that “he neber come dar for no 
good; dat he come prowlin ’beout for to skeer 
sister Juno, and to rob her of her money when 
she’d done gone fainted away, and dat he should 
go to de whippin-post for’t!” 

But Juno had a woman’s heart of mercy. As 
soon as she could speak, she said,— 

“Don’t go ’buse the poor critter, bruders. He 
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least of the two evils, and marricd the barber, 
Instead of buying her, he ran off with her and 
the children, and thus made them all free at 4 
low price. 

Jack’s sons and grandchildren came Nort); 
after the war and after the old man’s death; and 
if you should happen to be in a certain locality 
in a city we could name, you might now sce the 
sign of one of the boys,—“Peter Turntiff, White 
and Yellow-Washer.”’ 

Perhaps he doesn’t know how he came by the 
name. J. D.C. 
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A PRAYER. 


Father of light and life! thou good supreme! 
Save me fromm folly, vanity and vice, 
From every Jow pursuit! and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace and virtue pure; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss! 

THomsoN. 








> 
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LULU. 

She was a Jersey princess, and her throne was 
a low bit of broken wall outside the cottage- 
door, whence she used to nod her curly head to 
the passers-by, and call out, “Dood-hy, 
m’sicurs,” in her broken English and shrill ba- 
by-treble. 

It was thus I saw her first, as I was stopping, 
in 1869, for a few wecks, on the island of Jerscy, 
in the English channel. 

“Good-by, little one. This is the right way 
down to Rozel Bay, is it not?” 

“Mais, oui, oui. Abasla. Lula come down. 


Two short puds of fingers reach up into mine, 


jacket and the white cravat, stood in front of | and I am provided with a guide on the spur of 
the moment. 


“Lulu, Lulu!” cries a voice from the cottaze, 
“ou vasetu mechante? Viens donc de suite p’tit 
chat!” 

Lulu, I grieve to see, is not of an obedient dis- 
position. She stamps her foot in the sandy soil, 
shakes her yellow head defiantly, and retorts in 
a shrill gabble, which sounds something like 
this—“ V’c’duire, m’sieur’ basvoirl dats.” 

I am free to confess that my knowledge of 
Jersey-French is not equal to a translation. 

So I found myself in the unpleasant position of 
an involuntary child-stealer. To my relief, the 
half-door of the cottage opened, and there came 
out a tall, ripe, brown-skinned girl of seventeen, 
with eyes black and shining as sloc-berries after 
a shower, and neat, pretty, Jersey features smil- 
ing under the great white sun-bonnct, turned 
back like the cup of a huge convolvulus. 

To her I appealed, laboring with solemn des- 
peration after my long-forgotten, foreign excr- 
cises, ‘Mademoiselle, cette — petite — enfant—a 
voulu”— 

The pretty red lips curve upwards in a ready 
smile. 

“Ah, yes, m’sieur, it is Lulu’s way.” (She ev- 
idently doesn’t think much of my French, for 
she answers in English.) ‘So many excursion 
people come this way to sec our bay and the 
gardens of La Chaire above, that la petite has 
taken the habit to play at guide. M’sicur will 
please excuse. The neighbors do so spoil the 
child, she grows troublesome. Fi donc, Lulu!” 

“Lulu not trouble. Lulu ben sage,” stam- 
mers the baby-sinner, and holding tightly to 
my finger the while; then changing her key and 
turning her blue eyes appealingly to mine, she 
whispers, coaxingly, “Lulu only want show de 
chemin. Let p’tit’ Lulu go, hein?” 

And Lulu was permitted to go. It was evi- 
dent that this young princess was deeply versed 
in the arts of cajolery—a person not to be de- 
nied any thing within the compass of human 
possibility. 

The black-eyed girl and I exchange glances of 
intelligence, and succumb simultancouly. Lulu 
tightens her pull on the finger she has captured, 





and leads me off, pattering in shrill triumph 





aint ’sponsible for dis yere; he’s done gone cra- | through the dust, and along the steep, narrow 
zy ’cause he couldn’t get me; and I spee’s half- | path which leads onwards and downwards 10 
a-dozen more’ll do de same if I don’t settle de the rock-girdled beach of Rozel Bay. 
matter by takin’ one on ’em mighty quick! Let; This was my first meeting with Lulu; but 
de poo’, heart-broke critter go in peace!” | long before I had left Jersey we had grown inti- 
Half-a-dozen able-bodied men and boys, some | mate friends. My acquaintance with the hos- 
in wrath and some in sport, seized poor Jack, | pitable mistress of La Chaire, whosc gardens 
and shouting, “Come ‘long, brudder Tarnip-teef, | cut ont of the rock are the show-places of Rozcl, 
and show yourself to your massa and de young | brought me often to that pretty bay, and w heth- 
ladies in dis yere style,—canc, ambrilly and all;” er on foot or horseback, if I passed the cottage 
and they dragged him home, to the agony of the | and called, “Where's p’tit’ Lulu?” out flew the 





for, aside frem her other attractions, it had now | Which he had beeged from the seamstress. 


Got noised abroad that, besides paying for the, He would have made a scene for a comic artist, | 


poor, foolish man, who begged them to “hide the | 
cane and ambrilly, ’case on ’count 0’ massa be- | 
in’ a powerful high-tempered gen’man when he; 
was mad!” i 

This story flew like wildfire, and Jack was the 
sport of the town. The boys shouted after him | 
as he went by, “Hollo, ole Daddy Tarnip-teef,” 
till “Smith” became one of poor Jack’s vanished 
joys. 

Juno was now convinced that “she must either 
get merried at once,” or keep a pack of hounds 
to protect her from suitors! So she chose the 


dimpled owncr of that name, dancing for glee, 
and holding up her chubby hands. 

Lulu lived with her grandmother—a hard- 
faced old dame, wearing the short, stiff skirt, 
clumping‘shoes and broad-winged snowy ¢4P of 
Bretagne. The grandmother worked in the 
ficlds; and so did her pretty, young aunt Man- 
ette, who was the young woman I saw at the 
door of the cottage. Father, grandfather and 
uncle had all been lost, drowned in the sca, out 
fishing the night Lulu was born; and her mother 
went before morning to seek them, The shock 
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killed her, and left Lulu orphaned before she | 


was an hour old; but the child lived and thrived. | 

Two years and a half had passsd when acci- 
dent again brought me to Jersey for my sum. | 
mer holiday; and as a matter of course one of | 
my first excursions was to Rozel Bay, and my | 
kind friend at La Chaire. I was on horseback, 
and the day was hot and showery, breaking | 
every now and then into those sudden down- | 
pours, those terrific sheets of rain for which the | 
island is so disagreeably noted. H 

Not having an umbrella, I was naturally de- | 
sirous of getting to La Chaire before being | 
caught in one of these water-spouts; yet as I | 
neared the well-known house by the roadside, | 
the remembrance of Lulu made me draw rein | 
and slacken pace, looking out for a glimpse of | 
my little friend, and calling her name aloud in | 
hopes of secing a pair of startled, joyous eyes | 
flash out in answer. 

Vain hope! There was no voice in reply, no 
rush of little feet, no round, bright face lifted | 
up to kiss me. The house stood there, silent in | 
the yellow light, dust upon the gray walls, dust 
upon the closed windows, dust upon the untidy | 
tufts of blood-red carnations, straggling over | 
the dry light soil outside the door. 

Never a sound from within; never a puff of | 
smoke from the chimney. The place looked 
dark, dismal and deserted, as though a curse 
had fallen onit; and wondering and disappoint- 
ed, [rode down to the village, and put up my 
horse at the inn, before going to La Chaire. 

There I inquired for my baby guide of former 
years. There, in the stable-yard, I learnt from 
the man who acted as groom what had hap- 
pened to the happy cottage, and where its little 
queen had gone. 

Lulu was dead! 

“Monsieur remembers her aunt,” the man 
said, “a pretty, dark girl, with cheeks like 
peaches and velvet eyes. ‘Douce Manctte,’ the 
fishers called her; but for all her beautiful eyes, 
they did not find her ‘douce’ to them. 

“Le bon Dieu knows how many lovers she 
had in the village here; but never a one got in- 
side the cottaye-room where Manette washed 
and sewed and kept care of Lulu while the 
grand’mere was away at work. Never a onc of 
them all was favored by her till Philip Gordon, 
a private from the garrison there, found his way 
up.the hill-path, and into Manctte’s wilful heart. 

“Ah! from that day all went wrong. Gordon 
was an idle, dissolute sort of fellow, and the 
grand’mere would have none of him. She 
found out that he spent every sou in folly as 
soon as itecame; that his officers looked on him 
asa black sheep; and that, for aught his com- 
rades knew, he might have a wife in every gar- 
rison town already. 

“La grand’mere turned him out of the house 
the first time she caught him there, and forbade 
Manette to sce or speak to him again. Manette 
disobeyed. 

“One cannot judge these things, m’sicur, eh? 
Perhaps Gordon persuaded the girl that he was 
a victim to crucl calumny and injustice—ca 
passe. Every time he could get leave in the 
day, when the old dame was away, he used to 
come to the cottage; and Lulu, happy and im- 
portant, kept guard as sentinel at the door while 
the lovers talked. 

“Wein the village knew it all; and when we 
saw p’tit? Lulu scrambling down the hill-path 
with one little hand grasping the neck of her 
Pinafore, more than one of us guessed that Man- 
ette had tucked a scrap of paper in there with a 
message for the soldier-lover, 

“Lulu liked to be busy, you know, m’sicur; 
her little feet never tired of running errands for 
the folk she loved. 

“One day the end of all this arrived. 

“The regiment was ordered to leave Jersey 
abruptly; and Gordon, with difficulty, tried to 
Ict Manette know that he would be with her by 
2 certain time, to say good-by and make ar- 
rangements for the future. 

“Behold! that very day the old dame had 
thenmatism, and would not go to work, or suf- 
fer Manette to leave her. Perhaps she suspect- 
ed. At any rate there she was, and there was 
Manette, wild, restless, miserable, and dreading 
every moment that Gordon would appear. 

“Atlast an idea struck her. She called Lulu 
and bade her run down the path, meet her lover 
and keep him away. Lulu went at once, the 
grand’ mere saw the child seamper off and cried, 
‘Come back, p’tit chat, it goes to rain hard! 
Come then, wicked one! : 

“You know Lulu. She was wilful, la petite, 
and she loved Manette more than the old grand- 
Motcer, She ran on, not heeding. It was a 
black, stormy day, like this, but worse. Great 
drops of rain began to fall; and the dame, afraid 


for the child, bade Manette go and fetch her | 
back. 





“Figure to yourself how gladly her daughter 
obeyed! She flew off like a hare, her face all 
one rose of joy. Then I suprose la grand’mere 
suspected. She rose up and followed; and 
there, a little way from the path, all among the 
ferns and stones on the sharp slope of the hill, 
stood Gordon with Manette, and Lulu sitting on 
a point of rock beside them, serene and smiling, 
amid all the rain and storm. 

“Tt all happened in one second. 

“The girl saw her grandmother’s threatening 
face over her lover’s shoulder and started back. 
Gordon threw out his arm to keep her, and 
somchow, by accident, knocked p’tit? Lulu off 
her rock by the jerk of his elbow. 

“Then there came a great blaze of lightning 
and a rush of rain which frightened them all. 
They heard Lulu cry, and tried—all three—to 
save her as she fell, fell, fell, rolling from rock 
to rock over the ferns and brambles. 

“M’sieur, you are pale; you guess. It was 
quite uscless. The old woman was stiff; Gor- 
don had to think of Manette, lest she, too, 
should slip and dash herself down. When they 
reached the bottom Lulu lay there upon the 
stones quite still and white, her little body all 
broken, her hands torn and bleeding. ‘ 

“Dead, m’sieur? yes, stone-dead. There was 
one cut on the little head, all among the yellow 
curls. 

“They buried her three days later. All the 
neighbors round came to see her laid in holy 
ground, la petite ange. There was not a dry 
eye. M’sicur can comprehend. But the regi- 
ment had gone before then, Gordon with it; and 
la grand’mere could not Ieave Manette, who lay 
ill of a fever in her bed. 

*“Pauvre fille! she did not dic, but it was full 
five weeks before she could even sit at the cot- 
tage-door again; and then her beauty was all 
gone; her skin yellow, her eyes dull, like an old, 
old woman. I do not think her brain was ever 
quite right after that; she would look so wanly 
at you and say,— 

“Lulu, Lulu,’ over and over again, in a dull, 
hopeless way; then cry out in great agony or 
creep away to weep. 

“Tf think she knew her folly and wrong doing 
had killed the innocent lagnb who loved her; 
and she could not live it down. 

‘Poor Manette! one day la grand’mere shut up 
her cottage and carried her away. She said the 
neighbors talked about them; and our poor are 
very proud, voyez-vous, m’sicur. They went 
away to France all in a day; and since then the 
houscis empty. There is no lite face to laneh 
out at you; no child to take the place of p’tit’ 
Lulu.” 

ceeeree! er eee 


For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE 
“SQUAWKS.” 

Those of our New England readers who are “look- 
ing up” the natural history of American birds will 
feel interested in learning of a new haunt of that 
beautiful aquatic bird, the Night Heron, (Ardea Nyc- 
ticoraz,) situated on the north-east bight of Casco 
Bay, on the coast of Maine. Last May three stu- 
dents—named Whitman, Lothrop and Emerson— 
from Bowdoin College, visited the locality for the 
purpose of procuring specimens for stuffing. 

They set out from Brunswick at four o’clock in 
the morning, with but one gun for the whole com- 
pany, a bushel-basket containing ‘‘eatables,’’ a ket- 
tle and a blanket. It was dark when they started, 
but they walked sturdily on down through Harps- 
well, and at last came in sight of the bay, with its 
islands, at about seven o’clock. 

Here they met a young fisherman, whom they 
hired to take them across to the nearest island, dis- 
tant about a half a mile from the beach. He also 
furnished them with a “duck-gun.” 

On their way to the island they passed some lob- 
ster nets, and according to local custom, (rather a 
bad one, we should say,) quietly took from them 
seven lively lobsters. 

Landing on the island, they drew their boat upon 
the beach and began to search for the herons, of 
which they had previously heard vague reports. 
The island was of several hundred acres’ extent, 
with many evergreen thickets. They looked it over 
thoroughly, but found no herons. 

By this time the afternoon was waning, and they 
decided to build a camp forthe night. Finding a 
sheltered spot, they collected some dry hemlock 
wood, and soon had a blazing fire. They ate their 
supper, and then built a shelter of hemlock boughs, 
and after replenishing the fire, the three laid down 
with their feet to it. getting what shelter they could 
from their one blanket. 

It was acold night; a chill wind blew in from the 
sea. They did not sleep much, and found the bo- 
som of mother-earth rather hard for their bones, and 
damp and clammy besides. Added to this, their fire 
gave them a good deal of anxiety. Altogether, it 
was a Jong night, and they were thankful to see day- 
light once more. 

They now resolved to go to the next island— 
“Goose Island’’—a mile lower down the bay, and 
hailed a passing fisherman, who took them across. 

Before they touched the shore they heard the 
“quack” of an old heron flying past. 


THE YOUTH'S 








COMPANION. 


“Hark! Wasn’t that one?” exclaimed Lothrop. 

Emerson was skeptical. 

“What sort of a bird do you call that?” said Loth- 
rop to the fisherman, whose name was Miller. 

“That! Why, that was a ‘squawk.’” 

“O!” says Whitman, “a squawk? Yes, but how 
do squawks look?” 

“A rather biggish bird,” said Miller, “Big as a 
duck, about, with a couple o’ cues to the back of its 


| head, and white, mostly.’ 


“That’s the kind!’ shouted Lothrop. 
ashore at once.” 

{Another name by which the Night Heron is fa- 
miliarly known along the coast is Qua-bird.] 

They landed, and were but a few minutes finding 
the “heronry.” It extended about a quarter of 
a mile through aswamp of hemlocks a little back 
from the water. 

Entering the swamp, the boys proceeded with as 
little noise as possible. But from moment to mo- 
ment, at the crack of a twig or the sound of their 
voices, thousands of the ‘“squawks” would start 
from their nests in the hemlocks and go quacking 
off above the swamp. 

The whole place literally swarmed with them! 
Great flocks were continually wheeling overhead 
and then settling. The rush of their wings was like 
the rumblings of a mighty cataract, while their gut- 
tural cries and harsh squawkings were absolutely 
deafening! 

Imagine a vast hen-roost, with thousands of staid 
old “Cochins”’ sitting quietly thereon, and suddenly 
attacked by a throng of maurading foxes, the squall- 
ing and squawking might indeed resemble, but 
could hardly surpass that which now arose from this 
extensive heronry. 

The hemlocks were fairly loaded with their nests. 
In some trees there were ten andadozen. These 
were built against the trunks at the forks of the 
boughs. 

At first sight of the intruders the herons would 
rise squalling from their nests, But our amateur 
naturalists soon learned that the best course to pur- 
sue was to step to the cover of some drooping hem- 
lock and stand quiet a few minutes, when the her- 
ons would come sailing back, and after a few turns 
over the swamp would again settle upon the hem- 
locks. They could then be shot without difficulty. 

But at the report of the guns, thousands on thou- 
sands would start up, and the whole swamp would 
roar and resound again. It need hardly be added 
that the trees and earth was reeking with ordure, 
and gave forth a most offensive odor, to which was 
superadded astrong stench of carrion, as much from 
birds that had died, perhaps, as from the bones and 
bits of fish and reptiles on which they feed. 

The young men shot fifteen of these beautiful 
birds. They might easily have shot ten times that 
number, but did not wish to slaughter needlessly. 
They also took several dozen of the eggs, which 
were carefully packed in the bottom of the bushel- 
basket. The fifteen “martyred specimens” were 
then laid smoothly in on top of the eggs. <Altogeth- 
er, they had a brimming bushel-basket, and now 
they prepared to depart. 

But their troubles had but just begun. It was 
nearly six o’clock in the afternoon. They took their 
booty back to the boat, but the sky had grown sud- 
denly overcast, as is not uncommon along this coast; 
and before they could put off from the island it be- 
gan to rain. 

Here was a fresh difficulty. If the birds should 
get wet they would be spoiled for stuffing. 

To cover them and keep them dry the lads 
stripped off their coats and vests, thereby exposing 
themselves to the full fury of acold rain. In this 
dishabille they put out from the island. 

The wind had risen, was now too strong for them 
to return to the main-land in the direction in which 
they had come. After beating about for some min- 
utes and narrowly escaping being overset, the boat 
was turned toward one of the long Harpswell points, 
distant half a mile to the eastward. Several times 
the waves dashed into the boat, but after a some- 
what perilous passage they at length reached the 
main-land just at dusk. 

Still the rain poured down. They hauled their lit- 
tle boat, with its precious freight, upon the rocks 
and away from the tide, which was then coming in, 
and looked about them. 

Only one house was in sight, and that was more 
than a mile away, but after covering their birds as 
best they could, with the boat’s thwarts and their 
clothing, they set off for the house across the pas- 
tures, 

They were resolved to save their birds at any cost, 
and trudged resolutely forward, with nothing on 
save shirts, trousers, socks and boots. 

Whitman’s toes had found their way through his 
neatly-fitting ‘‘calf-skins,” also through his socks, 
and the rough, stony pasture did not add to the 
pleasures of his tramp. 

On arriving at the house, they inquired if they 
could hirea horse to take them and their birds to 
town. The old farmer eyed them suspiciously. Fi- 
nally he said that his horse had just come from Bruns- 
wick. He advised them to goon. He thought they 
might get a horse at the next house. 

The next house was on/y three-quarters of a mile 
farther on. They started forit, the rain still pour- 
ing. But here the man said that he hadn’t any 
horse; never had one; but he thought they might 
find one at the next house, only a mile further. 

On they went again. But this good man had been 
using his horse all day (so he said) and couldn’t think 
of letting him. 

They were now in despair; but Lothrop suddenly 
showed new life and spirit. He declared he would 
start that moment for Brunswick afoot, get a carry- 
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all, and come back after the birds and the other two 
boys. Off he went. 

Mesnwhile, Whitman and Emerson returned to 
the jirst house, aud reaching it, they hired one of the 
farme:’s boys to go with them to the boat and help 
bring up the birds, kettle, guns, &c. By using great 
care, and covering the basket completely, they suc- 
ceeded in getting their “specimens” to the house 
without wetting their plumage. 

It was now about ten o'clock at night. The farm- 
er’s wife kindly built a roaring fire, and our young 
friends in their scauty raiment were soon steaming 
merrily. 

Meanwhile Lothrop was taking a pretty tiresome 
tramp. His own toes looked him in the face before 
he saw the good town of Brunswick. But, mindful 
of his waiting comrades, he stopped neither for sup- 
per nor change of raiment, but hired a team and 
drove back post haste; and glad enough were the 
steamers around the stove to hear the rumble of 
wheels. 

In another hour they were in Brunswick, birds and 
all, and in their rooms in “Main Hall,” where they 
quietly arranged their specimens, and were soon in 
bed under all the blankets and “puffs” they could 
muster. 

Next morning their rooms were visited by admir- 
ing crowds of their fellow-students, who had been 
not a little alarmed at their protracted absence, and 
were about starting off a party to hunt them up. 


ter 
For the Companion. 


HOW WE ARRANGED OUR HOLI- 
DAY TABLEAUX. 


They were gotten up hurriedly, with only a day’s 
preparation—burnt cork, paste, colored lights, cos- 
tumes and all. We had a stage hastily prepared, 
covered by an old carpet, a curtain in front of it, 
and in the rear a curtain of gauze, to give an artistic 
effect to the statuary. All the actors were under fif- 
teen years ofage. We had the parlor for our play- 
house, and our uncles, aunts and cousins made up 
the audience. 

Our first tableau was “The Night before Christ- 
mas.” After the subject was announced the curtain 
was raised, and disclosed St. Nicholas caught in the 
act of delivering his allotment of gifts to the family. 

George had been dressed in a buffalo robe, and dis- 
guised by means of a long false beard. His face wore 
the jolly expression that we imagine the old gentle- 
man always assumes when making his annual visits, 

Around the fireplace hung a row of little stock- 
ings, and St. Nicholas was engaged in filling them 
from the contents of the pack he carried, out of 
which were peeping all manner of toys dear to the 
child-heart, 

While this was being shown, those who were to 
appear in the second scene were dressing, so as to 
cause as little delay as possible; and before the first 
tableau had been fully commented upon by our au- 
dience, the next one was ready for exhibition. 

This was “The Cross and Crown.” Mary, a sweet- 
faced, blue-eyed girl, stood on a pedestal clothed in 
white drapery curtains, and with her fair hair float- 
ing over her shoulders. In one hand she held a 
large black cross, and in the other a gilt crown. 
Gertrude and Annie knelt in front of her. The for- 
mer, richly dressed, was reaching for the crown, the 
other, plainly attired, was praying for the cross. In 
the second scene Gertie had fallen to the floor, while 
Annie pressed the cross, changed to gold, to her 
bosom, and the angel was placing the crown upon 
her head. 

Tableau three was “Courtship, Past, Present and 
Future.” In“Courtship Past” the stage was covered 
with old-fashioned furniture, the fruit of Hattic’s 
diligent researches in our own house and among the 
neighbors. The two lovers satin the centre of the 
stage with a table between them. She looked very 
roguish, and he exceedingly bashful. Iler attention 
seemed wholly absorbed in her occupation of paring 
apples, while her admirer held a fine large Baldwin 
iv his hand, from which he had just taken an im- 
mense bite. 

“Courtship Present” represented an old man offer- 
ing his money-bags to a fashionably-dressed young 
lady; and in the third scene, “Courtship Future,” a 
young lady attired in the Bloomer costume was 
making protestations of love to a very meck-looking 
youth. 

“Heroines of the Poets’ came next in order. 
Evangeline, in her pretty Acadian peasant dress; 
Maud Muller, who insisted on appearing in a muslin 
dress and gold bracelets, until finally persuaded that 
a calico gown and “torn hat” would be much mere 
appropriate; “Minnehaha,” and, lastly, “Litth iss 
Moffet, who sat ona tuffet.”” (The spider was quite 
a work of art, being made of wire, worsted and 
black cloth, and when finished, was quite enough to 
“frighten Miss Moffet away.”) These ‘“IIeroines” 
were on different parts of the stage in the same scene, 
and some of them were as good as conundrums to 
the audience. 

“The Lady of the Lake” was attempted, but no 
boat could be found; and thie boys’ proposition to 
bring down the bath-tub for one was pronounced 
“absurd” by the young ladies. 

After much deliberation, it was decided to give 
“The Flower of the Family,” although an old tab- 
leau. 

In the first scene nothing was visible upon the 
stage but a flour-barrel. Just as the curtain rose the 
second time, little Jennie, who had been concealed 
inside, pushed the staves, already loosened, and they 
fell apart, leaving her exposed to view as the ‘Flower 
of the Family.” 





This was received with great applause by the older 
members of the family. 
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Then came “The Captive,” a moving tableau. 
This was quite elaborately gotten up, and proved 
to be very thrilling indeed. Eva personated the 
Captive, chosen for her light hair and blue eyes. 
She stood bound to the denuded Christmas tree. 
Her face was very pale, so unlike her usual rosy 
color as to be strongly suggestive of powder. 
Her hands were clasped and her eyes raised as 
if in prayer. 

A raid had been made upon the evergreen 
boughs stored in the barn, and by their help the 
stage was made to assume a forest-like appear- 
ance, 

The boys were dressed as Indians, wrapped in 
blankets and crowned with Christmas turkey- 
feathers. Their complexions were changed to a 
copper hue by rubbing on a mixture of vermilion, 
ochre and charcoal, easily washed off. They 
were supposed to be sleeping around the camp- 
fire—formed by burning a lamp behind a pile of 
wood. 

At one side of the stage was a tent, (a sheet 
thrown over a clothes-frame and drawn out at 
the sides, ) and soon after the curtain rose, Annie, 
dressed as a young squaw, emerged from the 
opening, and proceeded cautiously to the place 
where Eva stood, stopping on the way to take a 
chopping-knife—pardon me, a tomahawk—from 
one of the sleeping braves. In doing so she par- 
tially aroused him, and paused a few seconds 
until he was quiet; then she cut the rope which 
bound the captive, it having been nearly severed 
before. Taking her by the hand, she retraced 
her footsteps with her finger upon her lips, and 
the curtain fell just as they were disappearing 
behind the tent, both looking back to see that 
all was quict. 

The boards of the temporary stage creaked 
at every step loudly enough to wake the “Seven 
Sleepers,” or any but these somnolent young 
men. It was decided in council that this scene 
would be much more effective if lighted by a 
moon; but the query was, “Where can we get a 
moon?” The young folks did not like to copy 
“Bottom,” in “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
who carried a lantern in and introduced it as ‘“‘a 
moon;’’ so they put their wits together, and 
constructed a very fine one by burning a candle 
in a tin pail, over the opening of which a tissue- 
paper had been pasted, leaving it open part of 
the way to admit the air. This was elevated to 
the top of the window-cornice, and placed so .as 
to shine benignly upon the group below. 

In the last scene little Jessie stood in the cen- 
tre of the stage, clothed in her night-dress, which 
she held up just enough to show one little bare 
foot. Theonly light on the stage came from the 
candle which she held in her hand, while her 
arm was around ‘‘dollie.” 

So thoroughly had this little entertainment 
been enjoyed, both by the originators of it and 
those for whom it was prepared, that the an- 
nouncement of “Good-night’’ was made and re- 
ceived with regret. 

—_——~@2—— 


FOUR OR FIVE HOURS IN SAN DO- 
MINGO, 


San Domingo is one of the largest islands of 
the West Indies, lying eastward of Cuba and Ja- 
maica. It was-at first called Hispaniola, and 
afterwards Hayti. The latter name is now re- 
stricted to the western part. 

The island is an interesting one, from the fact 
that it was discovered and settled by Christo- 
pher Columbus, and especially to Americans, be- 
cause a portion of its people have expressed a 
strong desire to be annexed to the United States, 
and our President was, at one time, in favor of 
its annexation. 

In 1872, after a six days’ voyage from New 
York, [found myself in the harbor of Puerto 
Plata, which means Silver Port. Not that there 
is any abundance of silver there; quite the re- 
verse, The name was given by the old Span- 
iards, (perhaps by Columbus himself,) because 
they thought the hills around, glistening in the 
bright sunshine, looked like silver. 

Perhaps if there were more silver there would 
be more conveniences in this principal port of 
Santo Domingo. As it is, there is no wharf for 
landing. <A little boat comes alongside the 
steamer, and we get into it. But the banks 
shelve so gradually that the boat could not take 
us to the water’s edge. 

It soon ran aground, and my next conveyance 
was in the shape of a big Hercules of a negro. 

The ladies looked quite aghast at the prospect, 
and were far from insisting on taking the first 
turn. I therefore concluded to fancy myself a 
boy again, and getting astride of his back, as I 
was told, did not find the transit so very formi- 
dable. Once my sable steed stumbled by putting 
his foot on acrab. His head went forward and 
his hat fell off, while I gasped for breath. The 
next instant his head bobbed up again, and I 
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was treated to a salute in the face from his 
woolly head. 

He was very careful when he took the ladies 
in his arms, and the only thing Fanny said she 
regretted was that she had not her smelling- 
bottle with her. 





The vessels are loaded or made heavy by light- 
ers, and to load these the carts are driven into 
the water. The horses or oxen stand for hours 
up to their middle in the sea, but as the climate 
is warm, they seem rather to like this footbath 
than otherwise. 

And now for the hotels. As there are only 
two, and each is a one-story house with only 
two or three rooms, the choice was certainly not 
extensive. One landlord is a German, the other 
a Frenchman; and as we had heard so much 
about French cooks, we chose the latter. 

Our confidence was not misplaced, for he gave 
us an excellent dinner,—plenty of bananas, or- 
anges, greasy cocoa and splendid terrapins. 
There was one dish we could not make out. On 
inquiry it proved to be fried Iguana, a kind of 
large lizard or small alligator. I tasted some, 
and found it very delicate, but my female com- 
panions decided, without tasting it, that it was 
not fit to eat. 

After dinner I started for a stroll, and fol- 
lowed a little black boy with a donkey which he 
belabored most unmercifully. The donkey had 
a small cask lashed to each side of him, and 
was evidently the public water-works or Croton 
Aqueduct of the Silver Port. There was not in- 
deed any resemblance to the Philadelphia water- 
works, for when the boy after filling the casks 
climbed himself on the donkey’s back, no one 
could consider it a fair mount. 





At the river on the outskirts of the town I 
came upon forty or fifty colored women who 
were washing clothes. While some distance 
away, I heard chattering and splashing, and 
their loud laughter. 

They were standing in the water, and almost 
naked, but evidently regarded washing clothes 
nearly as delightful as a fancy ball. In San Do- 
mingo they never sing “O there is nae luck 
about the house upon a washing-day.” It did 
not take me many moments to obey the advice 
of the oldest of the nymphs, who screamed out, 
“Vaya! vaya!” (go away.) 

On my way back I was caught in a sudden 
shower, which lasted just ten minutes, and so 
took shelter in a village school-house that I hap- 
pened at the moment to be passing. It was sim- 
ply a thatched hut, with no floor but the ground. 
There were blackboards enough, but they were 
the dirty walls. 

Against these on stools sat the boys and girls, 
of all shades, from ebony and chocolate to cof- 
fee (with plenty of milk) color. Some were 
yawning, some talking, some gabbling over 
their lessons, for the schoolmaster was abroad. 
Racing round the room were game-cocks, that 
did not appear to be studying any one of the 
three Rs,—reading, ’riting or ’rithmetic. On 
asking the children what it meant, they said,— 

“They belong to the schoolmaster. He fights 
them on a Sunday.” 





So we concluded that the roosters were his 
Sunday school class. 

On going out we met this gentleman, and ex- 
pressed our surprise at his feathered pupils. He 
seemed astonished at our ignorance of the cus- 
toms of the country ; but contented himself with 
shrugging his shoulders and remarking briefly, 
“Cosa Dominica,” (a San Domingo custom.) 

Returning to the hotel I met the landlord, and 
praised his terrapins. Whereupon he kindly in- 
formed me how they were caught. They were 
wont, he said, to gather for their sociables or 
parish meetings under the crocodiles or cay- 
mans, as these creatures lie asleep in the sun. 
The negro women, who have no fear of the cay- 
man, or any other man, when they find one of 
these sleeping monsters, go and tickle him gent- 
ly on the lower side, till at last he turns over, 
and they have no difficulty in capturing quite a 
number of the terrapins. 

We soon after went aboard ship, as our cap- 
tain only allowed us a few hours ashore, and 
by sundown we were once more far out at sea. 





BEAUTIFUL ALWAYS. 


Beautiful, yes! but the blush will fade, 
The light grow dim which the blue eyes wear, 
The gloss will vanish from curl and braid 
And the sunbeams die in the waving hair. 
Turn from the mirror, and strive to win 
Treasures of loveliness still to last, 
Gather earth’s glory and bloom within, 
That the soul may be bright when youth is past. 
Mrs. Osuoop. 


2 
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A WAR CLOUD. 

Within the last two months the government 
of the United States has been in serious danger 
of a rupture of friendly relations with Spain, 
At one time public sentiment in the United 
States would probably have approved a declara- 
tion of war. This feeling, however, lasted but a 
day or two. ~ 

There has been for the last five or six years a 
rebellion in Cuba against Spanish authority. 
The number of rebels seem to be small, but by 
intrenching themselves in the mountains they 
have been able to defy the power of Spain. To 
some extent these rebels have been aided by ad- 
venturers in other countries, particularly in the 
United States. Many times the Spanish Minis- 
ter has complaine@® of expeditions fitted out in 
our harbors to assist the Cubans, and more than 
once our government has stopped vessels that 
were intended to be used for this purpose—be- 
cause such expeditions are in direct violation of 
international law. 

The steamer Virginius has long been one of 
these suspected vessels. She was used during 
our own war as a blockade-runner. After many 
changes of ownership, Cuban sympathizers em- 
ployed her to carry arms and men to the rebels 
on that island. All this time she was registered 
as an American vessel, which gave her the right 
to carry the United States flag at her masthead, 
and entitled her to the protection of our govern- 
ment. 

If, however, the Virginius has been sold, 
since the register was given, to persons any one 
of whom is not an American citizen, the register 
and the right to fly our flag has been forfeited. 
The question whether such a sale has been made 
is soon to be decided. 

This steamer was fora long time at Kingston, 
Jamaica, where no secret was made of the pur- 
pose for which she was to be used. A large 
number of well-known Cuban rebels joined the 
vessel there, and it was openly boasted that they 
were to carry guns and men to the insurgent 
army inCuba. A ball was given on board the 
steamer the night before she was to sail, and 
there was no concealment of these plans. On 
the last day of October she left the harbor of 
Kingston, and at sea met another vessel, which 
supplied her with arms and more men, and then 
her officers at once headed her for Cuba, 

The Spanish consul at Kingston had, how- 
ever, notified the Spanish officials in Cuba of 
her departure and purposes, and on the night of 
the 81st of October, the Spanish war-vessel Tor- 
nado gave chase, captured her, and carried the 
vessel, officers and crew to Santiago de Cuba. 
A General named Ryan, and several others who 
were on board the Virginius, had been previous- 
ly tried in their absence, according to Spanish 
{ law, for treason and rebellion, and condemned 

to death. As soon as they were identified, four 
|of these men were shot. Their execution was 
| followed on the 7th of November, by the shoot- 
ing of thirty-seven others, and twelve more were 
put to death on the 9th of November. 

These wholesale and hasty executions excited 
horror throughout the country. Several Ameri- 
can citizens were among those who had been 
shot. If the Virginius was an American vessel 
the Spaniards had no right to seize her until 
some actual violation of law had been commit- 
| ted by her officers or crew, and if no law had 
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been broken, the Americans were not criminals, 
and had therefore been murdered. 

Our government at once demanded of the 
Spanish government reparation for the injury 
done. As there was a possibility that Spain 
would refuse to do this, preparations were at 
once commenced in our navy-yards to enforce 
the demand, if this should be necessary. 

But neither government wished for war. Both 
were anxious to settle the matter in a friendly 
and peaceful way. The United States authori- 
ties asked that the Virginius should be given up 
to them, as she appeared to be an American ves- 
sel, Spain replied that she had been sold, and 
therefore had lost the right to be considered an 
American vessel. As soon as our government 
was able to show that there was reason to be- 
lieve that she had not lost her American charac- 
ter, Spain yielded and agreed to give up the 
Virginius and all of her crew and passengers 
who had not been put to death. 

The question is yet to be decided whether the 
Virginius was or was not an American vessel, 
If she was, Spain will ‘‘salute the flag” of the 
United States on Christmas day. If not, our 
government will take steps to punish those whe 
violated our laws by wrongly using our flag. 

Thus by good sense, two countries have been 
saved from a war which would have caused se- 
rious injury to both, and which could not have 
secured a result that would have been satisfac- 
tory and honorable to both parties. 


——\_+or—___—_ 


WILL SHIPS EVER TRAVEL ON 
RAILROADS ? 

Invention and engineering may yet make 
ships as much at home on land as on the water. 
But any scheme whose principle seems like mak- 
ing the wagon carry the horse, will of course 
have to be talked over a long time before rich 
men will give their money to help it through. 
It is a good many years now since a project was 
proposed to transport ships up and down Niag- 
ara River by building a railway to carry them 
round the Falls. This project was never put to 
experiment, but scientific men have not forgot- 
ten it, and now a well-known French engineer, 
M. Sebillot, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
has presented the same, or a very similar idea 
in connection with the famous Panama Isthmus 
transit. 

The Niagara ship railway was to talc vessels 
over the track in a dry dock, but M. Scbillot’s 
method would have no pumping or draining, 
but would fetch along, so to speak, both ship 
and sea. 

An immense car—a sort of Great Euslern on 
land—set upon a six-rail track of exceedingly 
wide gauge, and provided with four huge en- 
gines, two on each side, is to receive the ship 
into a great water-tight trough or basin in its 
centre, passengers, cargo and all. <A “lock” ar- 
rangement of tide-gates will lift both water and 
vessel, and float the latter to its bed in the car. 
A water-tight gate shuts the basin or dock, 
keeping all snug and safe; conductor sings out 
“All aboard!” the gigantic engines (each five 
hundred horse power) puff and strain; the three 
hundred heavy wheels begin to move, and away 
goes the tremendous steam chimera from ocean 
to ocean at the rate of eleven and a quarter 
miles an hour, 

M. Sebillot computes that one of these trains, 
with its flooded dock and an Aspinwall steam- 
ship aboard, will weigh fifteen thousand tons. 
The French name for such strange rolling struc- 
tures would be docks roulants, or wharves on 
wheels. 

There is nothing impossible in this plan of 
crossing the isthmus suggested by the leurned 
Academician. Uncle Sam is looking anxiously 
now for somebody to guarantee him (and the 
world) a good Panama canal. If that succeeds 
the Frenchman’s wide track and tremendous lo- 
comotive will not be wanted. It is a sort of 
creature, however, that will keep until it is 
wanted, being as yet only on paper. Perhaps 
after trial we shall find that the canal costs more 
than the railway would, even on Sebillot’s mon- 
strous scale. 

Steamboats have ferried whole car trains over 
many a “neck” of water, and poetic justice 
would be gratified to see the cars repay the cour- 
tesy by carrying the steamboats across a neck 
of land. 

BRANDY AND WORK. 

Dr. Parker, of England, has been trying ¢X- 
periments with reference to the effect of brandy 
on a working man. His subject was a soldier, 
Scotchman, powerfully built, and thirty years 
of age, who was required to dig with a spade 
ten hours a day. 

This man, after drinking four ounces of bran- 
dy, fancied he could do a great deal of work ; but 
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when he came to do it he found that he was less ca- 
pable than he thought. After a second dose his ina- 
bility to work was increased, and he had palpitation 
of the heart; and a third dose, taken eight hours 
after the first, completely neutralized his working- 
power. He threw down his spade, and being a good 
runner, tried to take running exercise, but was una- 
ble, through failure of breath. 

Afterwards the man wisely preferred to do his work 
without brandy. As Dr. Parker says, the effect of 
labor being to increase the action of the heart, why 
take stimulating liquors, which have the same effect ? 


~~ 
tor 


MIND YOUR COMMAS. 

The comma, like the tongue, is a littlc thing, and 
like it will make good sense or nonsense, just ac- 
cording as it is used. Take, for instance, the old 
nursery rhyme. With the commas misplaced, it is 
so nonsensical that it needs a commentary to ex- 
plain it: 

Every lady in the land 

Has twenty nails on each hand, 
Five and twenty on hands and feet; 
This is true without deceit. 

Alter the position of the commas and the meaning 
is clear: 

Every lady in the land 
Has twenty nails, on each hand 


Five, and twenty on hands and feet; 
This is true without deceit. 





The omission of a comma once gave a very awk- 
ward meaning to the inscription on a tombstone. 
“Erected to the Memory of John Phillips, acciden- 
tally shot as a mark of affection by his brother.” A 
printer, by leaving out a comma, gave quite a differ- 
ent character to the verdict of a coroner’s jury: 
“Deceased came to his death by excessive drinking, 
producing apoplexy in the opinion of the jury.” 
There should have been, as there generally is, a stop 
after apoplexy. A correspondent sending a piece of 
poetry to a newspaper, wrote thus: “The following 
lines were written fifty years ago by one who has 
for many years slept in his grave merely for his own 
amusement.’’ An auctioneer once advertised a lot 
of chairs which, he said, had been used by school- 
children without backs, 

es 
ELOQUENCE BY HARD WORK. 

It is well known that Mr. Sheridan, one of the 
most brilliant orators of the English Parliament, 
used to prepare fine p ges of speeches, and wait 
sometimes for weeks to deliver them. They seemed 
to come impromptu, as bursts of eloquence inspired 
by the occasion. But they had been thought out 
with great care, and cost hard labor. 

Lord Brougham, in his great speech in defence of 
Queen Caroline, had a peroration which over- 
whelmed the court by its power, and is still regarded 
as one of the finest specimens of eloquence in the 
English language. Itseemed born of the inspiration 
of the moment. 

But Lord Brougham said afterwards that he 
worked harder on that peroration than on any other 
task of his life. He read Demosthenes’ orations 
three or four times over, to fill his mind with grand 
thoughts. He wrote the peroration over at least 
twenty times before it suited him. 

He adds that such labor is essential to perfect ora- 
tory. “I go farther, and say that, even to the end of 
a man’s life, he must prepare, word for word, most 
of his finer passages.”’ 

+e - 
HOMER AND TROY. 

Some eminent scholars have doubted if Homer 
ever lived, or ifthe Trojan war ever occurred. They 
imagined that a number of poems by different au- 
thors were put together, and ascribed to Homer, a 
feigned name. But that opinion is now generally 
given up, and scholars agree that only one poet, and 
he of the highest gifts, could have created the Iliad. 

It is probable that the doubts about Troy and the 
Trojan war may pass away ip a similar manner. Dr. 
Schliemann, an enthusiastic antiquarian, has been 
digging with zeal on the supposed site of the old 
city, and his labors are abundantly rewarded. He 
finds the remains of stupendous walls, such as 
Homer describes, and of huge gates. He finds, also, 
the ruins of a splendid palace, destroyed by fire. He 
finds, also arms and jewelry like those described in 
the Iliad, and many other precious treasures, buried 
apparently in haste, as might well happen in a be- 
sieged or captured city. Enough has been found to 
make it certain that a large city once stood there, 
which perished by fire. 
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THE ICELANDERS’ THOUSANDTH 
YEAR. 

That singular volcanic island lying far away in 
the cold ocean alone—the hermit of the Northern 
seas—has been the home of a nation for nearly ten 
centuries, a nation now Christian and distinguished 
for social simplicity and domestic virtue. The Co- 
logne Gazette says: 

Iceland has in contemplation next year to cele- 
brate the thousandth year since the settlement of the 
island (874). As early as 860 a Dane named Gardar 
was drifted from Scotland in stormy weather north- 
wards to an unknown coast. He wintered in the 
country and called it Gardarsholn. Shortly there- 
after a Norwegian, Nadod, was also drifted there. 
In 868 the island was visited by another Norwegian, 
Floke, who remained for a year there and named it 
Iceland. Ingolf, driven into exile on account of cru- 
elties perpetrated by the Norwegian King Hagar 
Haarsager, proceeded, in 874, with his foster-broth- 
er, to Iceland, and they founded the earliest settle- 
ments. These were near the place where Reikjavik, 
the capital of the island, now stands. Others fol- 
lowed the two brothers, and the island was soon in- 


covered, and from it hardy Norse seamen, about the | 
year 1000, reached that part of the coast of the 
American continent now forming Massachusetts. 
It is, consequently, not without some historical jus- 
tification that the celebrated Norwegian violinist, 
Ole Bull, has been collecting subscriptions at con- 
certs among his countrymen to erect a monument to 
the Norwegian, Leif Erikson, the first discoverer of 
America, as the latter touched American ground 
from four to five hundred years before Columbus, 
and there are indications that the Genoese was not 
only acquainted with the voyage of the old Norse 
sailors to America, but that they were not without 
influence on his plan and its execution. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO A TOBACCO-PIPE, 
An Eastern king once told his wise men to name 
the thing that had the greatest power over man, 
and prove thatit wasso. Among the different opin- 
ions, one claimed that ‘“‘wine’’ was the strongest, one 
“women” and one “truth.” They left out tobacco. 
A black stone at Mecca attracts the feet and the 
kisses of pilgrims, but it is comical to hear of a man 
making a pilgrimage te a pipe. 


A gentleman who had contracted a fondness for 
“the weed,” wishing to “break every — put his 
pipe and his tobacco under the cleft of a rock on the 
top of a mountain, a good strong mile from home, 
with a solemn pledge that he would smoke no pipe 
but that pipe, and in no place but that place. 
As time wore away, appetite would clamor, con- 
science would still do its office, but the wistful eye, 
day after day, would cast a glance towards that emi- 
nence. He kept his pledge, however, but smoked, 
nevertheless. So powerful was the gravity of that 
pipe that it drew him more than once through all 
that weary upward space, from the quiet of his study 
to the ~ 2 of the breezy cliff. 

Our friend, like the Arabian prophet, concluded 
that if the mountain would not come to him, he 
would go to the mountain! 


N. B.—It is a poor way to conquer a temptation, 
to merely stow it away inasafe place. You know 
where it is too well. 

—o>-————— 


THE LONELY GUEST, 


There is sadness enough in the notice we are 
obliged to take of the absence of our loved dead from 
our tables and firesides, and therefore any formal 
and paraded tokens of the loss seem like needless 
self-torture. There are pérsons of gloomy genius, 
however, who prefer to perpetuate sorrow in this 
way. The Cologne Gazette prints the following cu- 
rious story: 


In one of the principal restaurants in Parisasingle 
guest lately sat down toa table laid for thirteen. He 
signified to the garcon that the other twelve places 
were taken, and proceeded quietly to eat his dinner. 
For twenty years, ou the same day, he had dined at 
a table similarly furnished. ‘This year he was unac- 
companied, except by memories of the dead. On the 
first anniversary the thirteen places were all filled. 
Alfred de Mussat, Theophile Gautier and the Comte 
de Flehac being of the number. Next year one 
chair—like Banquo’s—was empty. Year after year 
passed, and, though the friends were fewer, the seats 
were placed as for the original party. During the 
course of the present year the last but one died, and 
the survivor, M. Rabelles, the artist,in his eighty- 
fourth year, dined alone. 


oo a 
A BACKWOOD’S SEMINARY. 
A traveller overheard the following in a rustic in- 
stitution of learning in Canada. ‘Teaching the 
young idea” in such a field must be far from being 


such delightful occupation as Thompson, the poet, 
warbles about: 


“What is that letter?” asked the teacher, who, 
seeing a big, sturdy boy, thought he might get a sat- 
isfactory answer to a rudimentary question. 

“Don’t know,” said the boy. 

“Well, that’s A,”’ exclaimed the teacher. 

“O, that’s A, is it?” repeated the boy. 

“Now what letter is that?’”’ asked the teacher, 
pointing to B. 

“Don’t know.” 

“Well, that’s B. You must remember B.” 

“O, that is B, is it?” said the boy, without a ray 
of intelligence. 

“Now what letter is that?” asked the teacher, go- 
ing back to letter A, asa test of his scholar’s atten- 
tion, a query which only elicited the same answer, 
“Don’t know.” 

“Where were you brought up?” said the teacher, 
in despair. But the boy, who was too ignorant to 
be alive to his deficiencies, corrected his master by 
replying,— 

“Guess I wasn’t brought up nowhere. 1 came down 
in araft!”’ 

——__+@- - - ~— 
MIXING THINGS, 

It is well to be grateful to friends for help in time 
of trouble, but one can forego the expression of grat- 
itude when given in the following fashion, It is 
found in “A Card” in the Texas Heraid. 


Dallas for the noble and effective efforts to save my 
house and all I-had left to me from the wate fire, froin 


their timely appearance and manly energy saved my 
home from ashes; and I do ash and hope that all 


ess scoundrels! 
A LEFT-HANDED COMPL.MENT. 


ed by them. 
was recognized: 
An inebriate some little time back got into a tram- 





habited. 


From Iceland, Greenland, as is known, was dis-' that it was proposed to eject him; but a genial and | New York, Mailed to any address FREE, 50—-1f 





way car at Glasgow, and became very annoying and 
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I wish to return my thanks to the many citizens of | Price 30 cents. 
the burning flames on Friday night; for notuing but formed by any one 


ood citizens will assist me to ferret out the heart- | ingenious and difficult problem of its kind ever yet de- 


Kindness to drunken men is not always appreciat- | receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
But here is a case where such kindness | | Chambers Street, New York. 7 


troublesome to the other passengers, so much soO| HOURS COMPANY, Publishers, No. 1 
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kind-hearted reverend doctor, who was also a pas- 
senger, interposed for him, and soothed him into 
good behavior for the remainder of the journey. Be- 
fore leaving, however, he scowled upon the other oc- 
cupants of the ’bus, and muttered some words of 
io es but shook hands warmly with the doctor, 
and said, “Good-day, my friend. I see you ken what 
it is to be drunk.” 
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GREAT NAMES, 

The negroes of the South have a fondness for great 
names for their children. The Lexington Observer 
says: 

An old negro woman was heard to exclaim, ““Thom- 
as Jefferson, you and James Madison come into the 
house, and bring Abe Lincoln along with you, or I’ll 
reach for you suah!” 


- ++ — 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 





Harper’s Weekly and the Companion...........-.... $4 75 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion...........+. eceeeed 15 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion.......... ee 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion............4 75 
Galaxy and the Companion .........-..seeeeeeeeeees 4 75 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... 475 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion..............+ 475 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers...........-......-+. 42 


The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publisher.. 4 





— 
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Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion... 3 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers ...............- 4 








American Agriculturist and the Companion.. 275 
Advance and the Companion..........-..+--+++ aaa 400 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers ............ 3 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ...... 3 75 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion..............+- 2 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion....... 3 50 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher,......0-.-seeeceseeceececes 4 25 
Hearth and Home and the Companion ............++++ 400 
The Nursery and the Companion......... evveevosseere 275 
The Independent and the Companion ................. 425 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion,....... .... 3 75 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 








Christmas Presents. 
SELECTION AND PURCHASE 
MADEBH FASY. 


Our many readers who anticipate making Christmas 
Presents this year will find our Premium List convenient 
for reference. It contains a very complete assortment of 
articles suited to the age and taste of all. Every article 
has been carefully selected, is fully described, and where 
practicable is illustrated with acut. Sample copies fur- 
nished on application to us. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
YOUTH'S COMPANION OFFICE, 
50 Boston, Mass. 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
READ ABOUT IT. 





A neat box containing a half quire each of the latest 
tinted Note Papers with Envelopes to match, with your 
initial placed in one corner; also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
one dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s 
Ink Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains 
from the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. A very 
useful present for any one. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youtn’s COMPANION OFFICE, 
50 Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


We will forward to any address any Books found in the 
New York or Boston markets on receipt of the retail 





price. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth's Companion Office, 
50 BOSTON, MASS. 








HE EGYPTIAN ZAIRGETH.—(A Mystery.) 
Furnishes aphophetic answers to any wish expressed. 


The Magic Corks, a most amusing and mysterious 
mode of secret multiplication. Can be successfully per- 
c rice 50 cents. 

e New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an endless 
source of entertainment, Price 30 cents. x 
One Puzzle to Puzzle One. The most diverting, 


signed. Price 30 cents. 
The Disappearing Syenmide. An entirely new 
and wondrous ee ay be performed by any one 
without the possibility of discovery. Price $1 25. 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 





OR BOOKS, Games, Puzzles. Tricks, Parlor Fire- 
works, Scientific Amusements, Colored Fire and Ma- 
terial for Tableaux and Private Theatricals, Novelties and 
Home Amusements generally, see Catalogue of HAPPY 
Chambers Street, 


ARTISTS. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR YOU. 
IMPROVEMENT IN WATER COLORS FOR ART, 


TYRIAN WATER COLOR TABLET, 
oR 
Artist's Companion. 
(Patented May 13, 1873.) 
“TOUJOURS PRET.” 











Composed of the Choicest Materials Only. 
The colors, designed with especial reference to the re- 
quirements of Art, are the finest and purest that can be 
obtained from the most celebrated manufactories in the 
world, and in their preparation only the very choicest ma- 
terials are employed—“ Nulli secundus.”’ 
The color is simply taken from the tablet by a moistened 
brush, in any quantity, in thick or thin body as required, 
and, grinding or rubbing on a palette being dispensed 
with, crumbling, streaking and waste are avoided. 
The size of the Tablets is 4Nx224 inches, or about the di- 
mensions of an ordinary “carte de visite.” 
For their reception we have manufactured various styles 
of pocket-books and albums, equipped with brushes, pal- 
ette, &c., forming exceedingly neat and attractive Pocket 
Companions, very appropriate for presents. 
The Tablets are readily slipped in and removed, and can 
be renewed, or the assortment varied at pleasure. Any 
desired color can always be obtained without the neces- 
sity of purchasing an album, as the tablets can be carried 
in an envelope, and sent by mail with perfect safety. 
For circular containing sample of Tablet, List of Colors 
with prices, also illustrated list of Tablet Albums, Artists? 
Knapsacks, etc., send to 

Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
51 106 and 108 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 


HATS AND FURS. 





GENTLEMEN’S HATS, GLOVES AND CANES, 
SILK, ALPACA AND SCOTCH GINGHAM UM- 
BRELLAS, Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fine FAN- 
CY FURS, GENTS’ SEAL CAPS, GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS, FUR TRIMMING. LADIES' SEAL 
SACKS made to order, 


——-— 


Jackson & Co., 
59. ...-;.;- TREMONT STREET.......-569 


Wei 
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Ey trom } 3) 4 hi 
| rofl Sor! ii lint (lian. | 
200 Pages, 500 Engravings and Colored 

Plate. 

Published QUARTERLY, at 25 CENTS A YEAR. First No, 
for 1874 just issued. A German edition at same price Ad- 
dress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 50—2t 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
EASILY OBTAINED 
By securing subscribers to the 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 


The Best, Cheapest, most Instructive and Entertaining 
Family Paper published. Fut or PICTURES. 
ANY SMART BOY OR GIRL 
Can easily secure, by showing the paper, 
From Two to Fifty 
new subscribers, for which 


WE PAT 

either a large cash commission, or in selections from our 
Premium List, embracing Books, Microscope, Kaleido~ 
scope and Rogers’ Groups. 

List and Specimens copy of the paper sent free. 

ONLY $2 FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1875. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, PUBLISHERS, 
50—3t _ No. 150 Nassau Strect, New York. 


everywhere 
Ss $75 to $250 per month, malcand fe- 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours, It makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 
$ 5 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amountcan be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 
Chicago, I1).; or St. Louis, Mo. 47—6teow 





Agents Wante 





GENTS WANTED FOR 


The Life of Jesas for Young People. 


Over €00 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations. 
Price, $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
family. Address H.S. GOODSPEED & CO., 

47—138t 37 Park Row, New York. 


do you know that for $22 you can buy 
BO ‘ S a complete Printing Office—capable 
9 of printing Circulars, Business and 


Address Cards—a'veritable p:inting press, warranted to 
do as good work as a Hoe or Gordon Press? Circular free. 
The Book, Instructions for Amateur Printers, sent to any 
address, by mail, for 25 cents. 
Address JOSEPH WATSON, 8 Province St., Boston, 
46—tf or 53 Murray Street, New York. 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL. 


Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting, and Preserving Birds, An- 
imals, Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, 
Insects, Pens, &c. Sent b pall, 


postpaid, on receipt of #1. ress 














$. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 
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NED. 


Who knew of little Ned? 
Who cared a straw for him, alive or dead? 
Ned, with his ebon face, 
A wretched scion of a wretched race— 
A worthless life gone down 
Unnoticed in an over-crowded town. 


Scanty and poor the food 

His mother’s labor gave her hungry brood ;— 
Windowless, dingy, dim, 

Was the poor hovel which was home to him; 
Improvidence and chance 

Ruled there, with poverty and ignorance. 


Often, as he passed by 
I smiled again into his smiling eye, 
r gave, to his delight, 
String for his ball or paper for his kite— 
And oftentimes—poor Ned! 
That which he needed more than playthings,—bread. 


His poor pretence of dress 
Was worn and rent to utter raggedness,— 
Yet in the summer street, 4 
He played with children gayly dressed and neat, 
Who did not keep in sight 
The bridgeless gulf dividing black and white. 


They shared the self-same plays, 

Bounding and shouting through the sunny days, 
Nor ever seemed to care 

Which dingy hand, if washed, would be most fair— 
Until the fall of night 

Ended the games which only ceased with light. 


They used to find their rest 
In pleasant homes, with loveand plenty blest, 
‘To be refreshed and soothed, 
Their tired limbs bathed, their tangled tresses 
smoothed,— 
In beds all soft and white, 
To nestle cosily the livelong night. 
But he, poor little Ned, 
A heap of tattered rags was all his bed— 
And want and squalor kept 
Watch in the crowded chamber while he slept— 
The atmosphere detiled 
Poisoning the slumbers of the hapless child. 
Ile played the summer through, 
And autumn came; November rain-storms blew, 
And in the blasts unkind, 
Shivering, half-clad, the child grew ill and pined, 
forgot his wonted mirth, 
And cowered all day beside the cheerless hearth. 
Roundness and smiles forsook 
His thinning cheek; a suffering, patient look 
‘Touched with a piteous grace 
His wide and wistful eyes, his stall, dark face— 
As ever asking—" Why? 
Does life mean only to endure—and die?” 
Days passed ; and now no more 
He joined the noisy group around the door,— 
Yet ever kept in sight 
His sorry playthings—ball, and hoops, and kite— 
Sighing— ‘Another day 
T shall be well enough to go and play.” 
Alas, poor stricken Ned! 
All night he shivered in his meagre bed, 
And weary day by day, 
The fever came and burned his strength away— 
Fate left him naught to choose; 
A life so wretched was not much to lose, 
Even at his poor life’s end, 
He asked for me—for I had been his friend; 
And with the uttered name, 
His trembling soul went — whither? — whence it 
came; 
Some happier sphere to find, 
Whose angels, let us hope, are color-blind, 
FLORENCE PeEnrcy. 
em 
THE DYING GYPSY BOY. 

Love and truth enter all places where loving 
and true hearts carry them. And they bless the 
poor as much as they do the rich. Zion’s Her- 
ald gives this incident in the experience of a 
circuit-preacher: 


While driving out near an encampment of 
gypsics, I went among them. After buying 
sone of the skewers they were making, I learned 
that one of their number was ill. I begged to 
be allowed to see him. 

In the caravan [ found a lad alone, and in 
bed, evidently at the far end of the last stage of 
consumption. His eyes were closed, and he 
looked as one already dead. Very slowly in his 
ear [ repeated the Scripture, “God so loved the 
work] that [le gave His only begotton Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” 

I repeated it five times without any apparent 
response; he did not seem to hear even with the 
outward car, On hearing it the sixth time, he 
opened his eyes and smiled. To my surprise he 
whispered ,— 

“And LT never thanked Him; but nobody ever 
told me! I ’turn Him many thanks—only a poor 
gypsy chap! I see! I see! [thank Him kindly!” 

IIe closed his eyes with an expression of in- 
tense satisfaction. As I knelt beside him I 
thanked God. Thelips moved again. I caught, 
“That's it!” There were more words, but I 
could not hear them. 

The next day I found he had died, and died a 
“tidy death,” said his father. I left them a Bi- 
ble and Testament. 


«> 


HINDOO GRATITUDE, 








It is well to receive and deserve gratitude from | 
other nations, if the benefit conferred is so sim- 
ple a one as ice. | 


Edward Everett used to tell with great spirit | 


| ball. 


THE YOUTH’S 


him when he was Amcrican Minister at Lon- 


| don to thank the Americans for the benefits they 
| had conferred upon India. 
‘refer to our mission schools, but he astonished 
/me by saying he meant the carzocs of ice sent 


“T thought he might 


from America, and was anxious to know from 
what part of America it came. It gave me great 
pleasure to inform him that I lived within a 
short distance of the spot from which it was 
brought.” 
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POLITE EVEN WHEN THEY 
QUARREL., 

A street fight or row is a rare thing in Japan, 
they tell us. A letter to the Home Journal gives 
a sufficient reason for the fact, certainly. We 
can hardly help smiling at the decorous way in 
which he tells us the Japanese children quarrel. 


In a Japanese city the New-Yorker misses en- 
tirely the rowdy, the bully, and all varictics of 
the species rough. If the New-Yorker cannot 
find him, surely no one else, unless a Londoner, 
can. Such aclass of gentlemen docs not exist 
in Japan, and only among the soldicrs can any 
thing approaching him in character and beha- 
vior be found. In all our travels through the 
country, or in our daily rambles in a provincial 
and in the capital city, we have never seen a 
street fight or a brawl in which blows were 
struck, 

Such neighborhoods as the Five Points, Bed- 
ford Street, Seven Dials, &e., are unknown in 
Japan. We have never been personally insulted 
or injured in any way. We never saw a parent 
strike a child, never saw a stick, strap, or weap- 
on of any kind to be used for the punishment of 
children, nor have we ever seen children quarrel, 
except with loud and polite words. 

A few weeks ago, in one of the streets of Yed- 
do, we saw two quarrelling children, whose 
united ages may have been nine years. Some 
pretty tight squeezing and palling were used to 
settle the difficulty. The attacked party cried 
out, lustilv, “Please excuse me! Please excuse 
me!” until the assaulting child desisted and 
made peace. 

Imagine our Biddy in the kitchen, and Barney 
in the store, or the milkman, the butcher-boy 
and the hotel-clerk habitually saying,— 

“Please excuse me;” “Condescend to let me 
see it; “With pleasure;” “Pardon my rude- 
ness;” “Allow me to offer vou a cup of tea, &e., 
which are heard daily and hourly among the 
servants and laborers in Japan. The grave and 
dignified courtesy which one sees daily among 
these “degraded heathen” is dehghtful and edi- 
fying even to a Christian. From the old shaven 
head, hent with age, to the child just graduated 
from the breasts, politeness seems to be an in- 
stinct. Iam far from asserting that there are 
no street brawls and fights in Japan. Murders 
are almost as common as with us. Mob upris- 
ings and highway robberies are plentiful; but 
necessity and oppression have far more to do 
with these than a quarrelsome and murderous 
spirit. 
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A CANNON-BALL IN THE HAT. 

We have become familiar with the phrase “a 
brick in his hat,”’ but the phrase above, which is 
credited to the following story, has a somewhat 
different meaning and moral. The story ap- 
pears in the Canada Christian Advocate, and is 
presumed to be originally from the pen of Mr. 
Beecher. It will go well along with the famous 
tale of ‘‘the whistle,” by Dr. Franklin, being 
quite as sensible and twice as witty. After de- 
scribing how, when a boy, he stole a cannon- 
ball from the navy-yard at Charlestown, Mass., 
and with much trepidation and more headache, 
carried it away in that universal pocket of 
youth—his hat—he winds up with some reflec- 
tions: 

When I reached home I had nothing to do 
with my shot. I did not dare to show it in the 
house, nor tell where I got it; and after one or 
two solitary rolls, I gave it away on the same 
day to a Prince-Strecter. 

But after all, that six-pounder rolled a good 
deal of sense into my skull. I think it was the 
last thing that I ever stole, (excepting a little 
matter of a heart, now and then), and it gave 
me a notion of the folly of coveting more than 
you can enjoy, which has made my whole life 
happier. It was rather a severe mode of cate- 
chising, but ethics rubbed in with a six-pounder 
shot are better than none at all. 

But I see men doing the same thing—going 
into underground and dirty vaults, and eather- 
ing up wealth, which will, when got, roll around 
their heads like a ball, and be not a whit softer 
because it is gold, instead of iron, though there 
is not a man in Wall Street who will believe 
that. . 

I have seen a man put himself to every humil- 
iation to win a proud woman who had been 
born above him, and when he vot her, he walked 
all the rest of his life with a cannon-ball in his 
hat. 

I have seen young men enrich themselves by 
pleasure in the same wise way, sparing no 
pains and scrupling at no sacrifice of principle, 
for the sake at last of carrying a burden which 
no man can bear. 

All the world are busy in striving for things 
that give little pleasure and bring much care. I 
am accustomed, in all my walks among men, no- 
ticing their ways and their folly, to think, 
“there is a2 man stealing a cannon-ball;” or, 
“there’s a& man with a ball on his head; I know 
it by his walk.’”’ 

The money which a clerk purloins for his 
pocket at last gets into his hat like a cannon- 


: sions, will roll a man as if he had a ball on his | unhealthy state of the gums or throat will give 
the anecdote of a wealthy Hindoo who called on , head. And ten thousand men in New York | an offensive oder to the breath; but a disordered 
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Pride, bad temper, selfishness, evil pas-{ breath.” 


COMPANTON. 


DEC. 18, 1873. 





will dic this year, and as cach onc falls his hat | stomach or torpid skin are active agents in con- 


will come off, and out will roll an iron-ball, 
which for years he has worn out his strength in 
carrying. | 
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FIGHT WITH AN EEL. 


taminating the breath, although the teeth muy 
be perfectly pure and sound. 


Many persons use perfumed waters for wash- 


ing the mouth, thinking thereby: to remove a 


nuisance which will yicld only to reformed hab. 


its and thorouch purification of the system, 


Our amateur fishermen might find rare sport | Perfumes, so far from removing, absolutely ag. 


in Mauritius, if they could have the luck to| 
catch ecls that might well pass for sea-serpents. 


While fishing once at Mapou Bay, Mr. Pike | 
was surprised by the sudden disappearance of | 
all the small fish that had been swimming with- 


in sight in the crystal-clear water. Curious to | 


gravate the evil; their powerful scents combining 
with the offensive exhalations proceeding from 


| the mouth, throat or stomach, frequently pro- 
duce a more disgusting odor than that which 


they are employed to conceal. The solution of 
the chloride of soda, which possesses the remark. 
able properties of arresting putrefaction and of 


ascertain the cause of the panic, he watched | destroying fetid smells, will effectually remove 


carefully, and soon caught a glimpse of the head | 
of an ecl protruding from a small opening in | 
the coral bed. 

“Finding,” he says, “that the animal did not 
come out, and that he was evidently lying in 
wait for his prey, I determined to take him if | 
possible, so baited a good-sized hook, and sus- | 
pended it over his hole. Hook and bait were | 
seized, and I saw that I had an ugly customer | 
to deal with,—a large, savage fellow. 

“T prepared a cod hook with steel chain, and | 
baited and attached it to a good-sized cod line. | 
He seized greedily, and with a jerk I drew out | 
his head. I called loudly to Jumna, who was a 
weak, sickly little man, to hold on tightly to the | 
line, while i jumped into the water to spear him. | 
He didn’t half like the job; however, he held on | 
like grim death. | 

“1 carefully approached the hole, when the | 
brute came at me boldly. I was a little too | 
quick for him, and planted my grains into his | 
neck, about six inches from his head. We then | 
began hauling him out, but it took all our| 
streneth to handle him, for he resisted furiously. 

“We pulled away nine feet, and still saw no 
end to his body,—ten fect! cleven feet! ‘Why,’ 
said I, ‘we have caught a young sea-serpent!’ 
Twelve feet! and his tail began to wiggle out. 

“I then quickly retreated to the rock, and we | 
made for the shore, dragging our gume; and | 
even on land we had much ado to hold him, till 
I dispatched him by severing the vertebra with 
my hatchet. 

“This monster eel measured twelve fect three 
inches in length, and round the largest part of 
the head fourteen and a half inches. The head 
of this species terminates in a blunt point, the 
two small bright cyes not more than an inch 
from the end, 

“The large mouth is filled with long, sharp 
teeth; even the roof is covered with these form- 
idable weapons. This eel is very dangerous, but 
not socommon as reported. There are several 
species of this genus, but nonce so large as this. 

“The fishermen call it the ‘cave cel;’ its spe- 
cific name I do not know. Iwas not a litile 
proud of my game, so kept him, and on my re- 
turn had him stuffed, and he now hangs on my 
office cciling.”” 
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GIVE THE HEART. 

And shall the sinful heart, alone, 
Behold unmoved the atoning hour 
When nature trembles on her throne, 
And death resigns his iron power? 

O, shall the heart—whose sinfulness 
Gave keenness to [lis sore distress, 
And added to His tears of blood— 
Refuse its trembling gratitude? 
WHITTIER. 
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TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A wealthy lady was invited one Sunday by a 
friend to visit the chapel of the Five Points Mis- 
sion, and listen to the superior singing of those 
hundreds of little waifs for whom this charity is 
doing such a noble work. 

On her arrival home she noticed the loss of a 
valuable sleeve-button, the initials of which were 
set with diamonds, and immediately ordered her 
coachman to return with a note to the superin- 
tendent, stating her loss, and enclosing a hand- 
some reward to the one who found it. 

In the meantime a little girl, one of the day 
scholars, started for her poor, meagre home, and 
in the hall near the door picked up the button, 
and as she stood for 2 moment admiring its 
sparkling beauty, a notoriously bad boy in the 
strect snatched it from her hand and ran down 
an alley. 

She at once informed the superintendent, who 
started in pursuit, and succeeded in obtaining 
the costly jewel without much trouble, and at 
once dispatched it to the owner by the servant 
in waiting. Then calling the little girl, he said, 
“Annie, the lady who lost that button has sent 
me some moncy to buy a present for the finder; 
now what will you have?” 

“O, sir, can I have any thing I want?” 

“Any thing in reason, child.” 

“Then, sir, please get me a pair of buiton 
= !” she exclaimed, clapping her hands in de- 

ight. 

O, children of pride and wealth, how little you 
know of the eestatic pleasure that thrilled the 
heart of that poor, poverty-stricken child‘at the 
prospect of having her (first, perhaps,) childish 
wish granted. 

“You shall have them,” said the superintend- 
ent, smiling at her joyous enthusiasm; but al- 
most instantly her brown eyes filled with tears 
as she said,— 

“Please, Mr. B., will you 
instead of buying the boots?’ 

“Since you have shown yourself such a 
thoughtful and self-denying little girl, you shall 
have money for both,” said the kind superin- 
tendent; and who shall be able to estimate the 
joy and happiness of that unselfish little heart? 
—Guiding Star. 

——_~@oe———__—__ 


A FOUL BREATH. 


Nothing is more intolerable than a “foul 
TUneleanliness, decayed teeth, or an 


pay mother’s rent 








any foul odor arising from decayed teeth or from 
a diseased throat. The mouth should be rinsed 
or gargled occasionally with a lotion made in 
the proportion of a teaspoonful of the solution 
to a wine-glassful of water. 

After all, the most certain purifier of the breath 
is health of body. Temperate living, carly hours, 
cleanliness and exercise, and the avoidance of 
crowded assemblies, will do almost every thing 
towards keeping the breath sweet. 





a a 
PERPLEXED, 

Travellers in Europe have their perplexitics as 
well as their pleasures. It is not always plain 
sailing in talking a strange language. A cor- 
respondent of an exchange says: 

I cannot resist the temptation to give one 
more example. I returned one evening to the 
hotel, and found Mr. L. in the passage-way near 
o room, with both hands in his trowsers- 
pockets, and blushing searict, while a very pret- 
ty-looking French woman was talking to him 
very earnestly. Those who know my friend as 
a bachelor, with smooth face, double chin and 
prominent abdomen, can readily imagine the 
picture and the cffeet. I stood for an instant 
and contemplated them, 

“Come here, Prout,’ he said, ‘and help me 
out of my difficulty.” 

“Whats the matter?” T inquired. 

Before he could reply, the woman, pointing 
to herself, said, “Blanchisseuse! blanchisseuse!” 

“Yes,” Bo said, “she keeps repeating that 
word all the time. Now, I know that you can 
often arrive at the meaning of words in any lan- 
enage by merely separating them into parts, If 
I do that with this one, I find that ‘blanche’ sig- 
nifies ‘white’ and the termination ‘cuse’ is femi- 
nine. The English, therefore, seems to me to 
he white woman. Why she has kept me here so 
Jong to impress me with the fact that she is a 
white woman, I cannot understand.” 

“Nor I cither,” L replied, “but let us look into 
the phrase-book.” 

How we laughed! Ttwas the washerwoman! 
the woman who made things white. 





STICK TO IT, 

Gen. Taylor used to say that he won the bat- 
tle of Buena Vista by holding on when other 
Generals would have retreated. There is great 
virtuc in sticking to a thing to the last. Henry 
Ward Beecher tells a good story of his school 
life to illustrate this. lis teacher bothered him. 


In the midst of a lesson his cold and calm 
voice would fall upon me in the midst of a dem- 
onstration—“No!” I hesitated, stopped, and 
then went back to the beginning; and on reach- 
ing the same spot again—“No!” uttered in a 
tone of perfect conviction, barred my progress. 
“The next!” and I sat down red with contusion. 
IIe, too, was snapped with “No!? but went 
right on, finished, and as he sat down, was 
awarded with, “Very well.” 

“Why!” whimpered I, “I recited it just as he 
did, and you said ‘No? ” 

“Why didn’t you say Yes, and stick to it? It 
is not cnouzh to know your lesson. You must 
know that youknowit! You have learned noth- 
ing till you are sure. If all the world says No, 
your business is to say Yes, and to prove it!” 





CHASED BY A LION, 

In the African travels of the celebrated Swed- 
ish explorer, Andersen, “The Lion and the El 
ephant,” we find the following amusing inci- 
dent: 


A bushman being chased by a lion took ref- 
uge in a tree, Whereupon the lion lay down at 
the joot of the tree. During the night the poor 
man managed to keep awake and on the watch, 
but toward morning he fell asleep, and dreamed 
that he was already in the jaws of his enemy. 

Awakened by his fright and consternation, he 
lost his balance and fell heavily from one of the 
upper branches on the back of the lion. The 
animal, with a roar of pain and astonishment, 
immediately made off in one dircetion, while the 
bushman took to flight in the other, and was 
soon safe in the hut of his parents, 

Ilis escape was probably due to the faet that 
the lion and other wild beasts are much fiercer 
by night than by dav, and in broad daylight 
may be easily frightened. 

a 
; “Gir =P? 

We know what intelligent people we Amcri- 
cans are—how we love progress and despise old 
customs having no other reason for their exist- 
ence than habit. Still, whenever I hear a man 
or a woman say “git ep” to a respectable horse, 
I wonder where the expression came from, how 
it happened that intelligent people use it, and 
how much longer it will be used. Tlie horse, by 
long practice, attaches a meaning to it, and 
obeys; and so he would had he been taught to 
start at a grunt by the driver, or » whistle, or 
any other sound that might be fixed upon. 
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DEC. 18, 1878. 





THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 





When a man tells his horse to “go ’lonz,” or 
“gy on,” he is using plain but respectable Eng- 
lish, and violates no vood taste; but when he 
says “wit ep,’ L am forced to conclude that he 
uses the phrase from the foree of habit. He 
would probably object to “w’lang”? as being a 
little slangy, but slangy or not, itis nearer the 
eoreect thing than the ancient, and illiterate, and 
unreasonable “sit ep” ever can be. I advise 
people of ood taste to abjure the expression, 
and say hereafter ““go ’lony.”’ 









































For the Companion. 
HALLIE. 


Dot me in ’e paper! 
Such a funny sing! 
Here's ’e Yout's Tomvani’ 
Dot me in my fing! 
Nare’s my ’itthe wabbit, 
An’ my ole ’traw hat; 
How you ’pose ’e paper man 
Know aw’ sing ’bout dat? 


Wholam? I'm Hallie.— 
Dranpa’s “‘s’ip ahoy !” 

Mamma’s “ ’bessed tumfor’,”"— 
Papa’s ‘‘Buster boy!” 

But my dea’ old dranma,— 
Dess we never sell her, 

Not for any money,— 
Tall me “ ’Pendid feller!”’ 











Dranma divs me tookies, 
Knits my ‘ittle sots;— 
What my auntie tall me? 
Tall me “‘Chackerbots!” 
Untle shay he tate me, 
*F papa div me ’way; 
Mamma shay ‘‘Tan’t ’pare me,”’ 
Nat what mamma shay, 


What I dot Jas’ Twismas? 
Dot my wortin’hoss, 
An’ my w'ip and tawidge ;— 
What you ’pose it was? 
Up an’ down I dallops, 
I'll duss show you how; 
Tan't ’top to talk dis minni’, 
I’m do widing now! M. T. C. 


—__—_—._ — +> —___ 
For the Companion. 
NELLIE’S KITTEN. 

Bertie Bennet told his sister Nellie as she sat 
ona barrel in the woodhouse loft watching him 
while he shelled the corn for the chickens, that 
Johnny Grimes told him if they would gather 
some of the white buds of the pussy willows in 
the spring and put them under the old eat, she 
would hatch out lots of kittens. “And Johnny 
knows, ’cause he is ’most ten years old, Nell,’’ 
said Bertie. 

“Let’s try it,” said Nell, beating the heels of 
her shoes ayainst the barrel. 

Old Gray had always had “such luck” with 
her kittens; they had cither followed Ben off 
when he went to the woods, or “got drownded”’ 
in the mill-pond trying to do as the geese and 
ducks did, that it was agreed that Johnny 
Grimes’ plan should be tried immediately. An 
old basket in the loft would do fora nest, and 
an old vest of Ben’s being added to make it soft- 
er, it was ready for the apron-full of willow buds 
they found in the meadow. 

The result was better than one might expect; 
for after a patient waiting of weeks that almost 
grew into months, the children were really sur- 
prised, one morning, to find four little crawling 
kitties in the basket. 

Then began the distribution. ‘That’s mine,” 
said Bertie, pointing toa gray one with white 
Paws, and “This is mine,” said Nellic, choosing 
4 white one, “and I ’spect mother would like the 
other two, ’cause there’s lots of mice in the-clos- 
et; so let’s roll the barrels up and keep ’em in 
"till they grow bigger.” 

“Now, Ne!l,” said Bertic, “you mustn’t tell 
Ben, ’eanse he don’t like ’em; and we'll jest 
s’prise mother with them some day when she 
isn’t thinking ’bout kittens.” 

But old Gray could not wait for the “s’prise,” 














and one day before they fairly got their cyes 
open, she walked into the kitchen with Nellie’s 
“very own” kitten, carrying it tenderly by the 
back of its neck. 

“My sakes!” screamed Mrs. Bennet, taking 
her floury hands out of the bread-bowl, “if that 
eat isn’t bringing in another lot of kittens. 

“O mother,” pleaded Nellie, “do please Iet me 
have this kitten, it’s so pretty, and you can have 
all the rest ’eept Bertie’s, if you want them.” 
And after much coaxing Bertie’s gray and Nel- 
lic’s white were allowed to live, while the others 
fol’owed in the footsteps of their brothers and 
sisters, and “‘got drownded in the mill-pond.” 

Nellie’s pet grew and flourished in spite of con- 
stant nursing and many mishaps, and was such 
a round little puff of a kitty and so playful, that 
it grew in favor with the whole family, and it 
Was quite a Jarge kitten, when one morning its 
little mistress, sitting in the front door dividing 
her bread and butter with it, saw coming up the 
front walk between the tall lilacs that old Miss 
Smith, who spent her time mostly in visiting 
her neighbors and retailing gossip from house 
to house. She had her “‘riticule” with her, and 
Nell knew that meant she was going to stay all 
night, and that there would be cream biscuits, 
and cake, and custards for supper. So she 
wasn’t so very sorry, though she stood a little 
in awe of her. 

“Sakes alive, Ellen!” exclaimed the old lady, 
as soon as she reached the steps, “where did you 
get that pretty kitten?” She was one of those 
good people who did not believe in nicknames. 

“Old Gray hatched it up in the woodhouse 
loft,” said Nellie. 

“Hatched it? La, just hear the child! Miss 
Bennet, if you have any more like this I want 
one; it’s a perfect beauty.” 

Nellic, who had run out on the porch, heard 
her mother’s answer. “Goodness knows we’ve 
cats enough, Miss Smith, and if you can per- 
suade Nellic to let you have that one, you can 
just take it along, though I expect she would 
miss it for a day or two.” 

“O, Vil manage that, Miss Bennet; there’s no 
need of telling her. Til just slip it into my 
‘riticule’ when I start, and she will think it’s 
run off, or something has happened to it.” 

Poor Nellie! To have her pet disposed of thus 
without her consent was a little more than she 
could stand, and gathering it up in her apron 
she stole softly up the wide hall stairs, past 
grandma’s room into the roomy garret, then 
secing the long row of patent bechives in the cor- 
ner, with the glass windows and green slides, 
that had been consigned to the garret because 
no sensible bees would live in them, she raised a 
corner of one, and for still safer keeping put the 
kitty under. 

Cream biscuits had no charms for her that 
day, though she did manage to hide one under 
her apron and take it to her pet; but she resist- 
ed all its attempts to get out, and stayed away 
from it resolutely and played with Bertie, though 
the banishment almost broke her heart for fear 
they would find where she had hidden it. Next 
day kitty was hunted for high and low, and 
Nellie being questioned, declared truthfully that 
she had- not seen it for “ever so Jonz;” but no 
sooner had the tallest red rose on Miss Smith’s 
tall bonnet disappeared with her reticule down 


the road than she ran to the beehive, and lifting 


one corner, called it. But it did not come out, 
and putting her hand under, she drew it out, 
but dropped it quickly, for it was cold and dead. 


Grandma Kingsley, sitting in her room up A 


stairs knittine, was startled by loud sobs from 


the garret, and calling Mrs. Bennet, went to dis- 


cover the cause, and there lay the little girl on 


the floor hugging her dead kitten to her breast 


and sobbing as though her heart would break. 


Grandma gently took her upon her lap and 


drew from her between the sobs the tragic story. 


“Why, Elizabeth Jane,” said grandma, se- 
verely, “I am surprised at your giving the child’s : 


kitten away when slie thought so much of it!” 


“Well, I didn’t think of her taking on like 


this,”’ said her mother. 
“What do you think killed it?” said Nellic. 
“Wal, I jest expect it died for want of breath, 
Nell,” said Ben, drawing the corners of his mouth 
down solemnly; “but I'll give you a cigar-box 
and dig it a grave under the lilac bushes, and 
you and Bertie can have the nicest kind of a cat 


funeral;” and a little consoled, the little mourn- 
er wiped her eyes, and she and Bertie, who act- 


ed as undertakers, spent a sorrowful afternoon 
laying it in the grave and erecting a tombstone, 
the inscription of which ran thus: 


KITTY 
DIDE UNDER A BE HIVE. 


Nellie would have madc it longer, and recount- 


ed some of her virtues, but there wasn’t room 
enough on the board. . 
Mrs. R. M. Kirk anp. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a. 
CIIANADE. 


Cheating and lies 
Let imposters prize, 
But bring me no first to deceive me; 
Give me the true, 
My first will not do,.— 
I love not my Jirst, believe me. 
Weeping and woe 
Ts our Jot below; 
And my second oft brings us sorrow; 
Then sing and smile 
For a little while, 
My second may come to-morrow. 
Sparkling and bright 
In its liquid light 
Is my whole, with its rising bubbles; 
Avoid it. boys, 
Refuse all such joys, 
They bring but griefs and troubles. 
¥. Z. 











A Chinese Proverb. 
Betu BELCHER. 
3. 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. Not right. 4. Disorderly. 
2. Gossip. 5. Neutral tints. 
8. Latin for all. L. @. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My first is a secret source of power, 

My second a shrub, with thorn and flower; 

My third controls us when nothing else will, 
My fourth we use when a bottle we fill; 

My fifth is a mark to denote a doubt; 

In forming my sixth, we are not left out, 

And my seventh lets us know if a bee is about; 
The initials ped birds, of rapine accused, 

The finals will tell in what sport they were used. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rail, Anna, Inez, Lazy. 

2. Idea, Dear, East, Arts. 

8. “A spirit raised from depth of underground.” 

{King Henry VI., Act I.. Scene 2.] 

4. Scarlet Bean, Petunia, Nasturtion, Dandelion, 
Honeysuckle, Wistaria, Cauliflower, Snap Dragon, 
Verbena, Thunbergia, Gladiolus, Geranium, Portu- 
laca, Mignonette. 
5. “Be on — in time.” 


6. 
ONE 
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TO OWNERS OF HORSES. 


No one who has ever used Dr. Tobias’s Horse Venetian 
Liniment will ever be without it; it is a certain cure 
for Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. War- 
ranted superior to any other; in pint Sottles, at One Dol- 
— by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park ~~, — 

York. —4t 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0, 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 


Now in use. 

No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 

&@™ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





GEM PUZZLES, ®pixovt 


mail to any address, in neat case, on receipt of 
dress C. M, BALL, Springfield, Vt. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS! 


December, 1873. 





In accordance with reduction in cost of labor 
and material, the Mason & IIamlin Organ Co. 
have reduced prices on many styles of their 


Cabinet Organs this month, (See New Price 


List, dated December, 1873.) 


NEW STYLES. 


They are now introducing several new styles, which 
are the most beautiful as well as excclient Organs they 
have ever made, embracing several recent improvements 
of much value. These are offered at prices in accordance 
with present depreciated values, 


STYLE §, Price $190. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN:—NINE 
STOPS 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia, 4, Flute, 
5, Manual Sub-Base. 6, Octave Coupicr. 7, Tremulant. 
8, Combination Swell. 9, Full Organ. In Upright 
Resonant Case, new style, giving great resonance to 
the whole Organ, This Organ contains great variety and 
power, and is very attractive in appearance. The new 
Full Organ (Knee) Stop and Combination Swell 
enable the performer to go, instantly, from any single 
stop of the Organ to its full power, without removing 
either hand from the key-board. He can as quickly and 
instantly return to the faintest whisper of which the Or- 
gan is capable. 


STYLE No. 75, Price $250. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN:--SEVEN 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 
5, Vox Humana, 6, Euphone. 7. Viol d’Amour., Having 
both Automatic and Knee Swells. The Euphone 
is a rich and beautiful stop; very effective in solos or com- 
bination. The Viol d*’Amour is a new stop, now first 
introduced, with the softest whispering tone, of delicious 
quality. In Upright Resonant Case, new and elegant de- 
sign, very highly finished; having the Revolving Fall- 
Board, (patented November, 1873,) which, beside adding 
to the beauty of the Organ, is more convenient for use. It 
is beautiful in form, has no hinges or slides, is opened or 
shut by a single movement of one hand, and when opened 
is entirely out of sight, except one edge. 


STYLE No. 78, Price $185. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN:—FIVE 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Mclodia. 4, Flute, 
5, Vox Humana. Having both the Automatic and 
Knee Swells. In Upright Resonant Case, new and 
rich design, deep panels, cut in the solid wood, with 
carved ornamentation highly finished, having the new 
Revolving Fall-Board. (Sce remarks under pre- 
vious style.) 

STYLE T, Price $130. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN :—FIVE STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapa- 
son. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute, 5, Vox Humana. Having 
also the Automatic Swell. In Upright Resonant 
Case, new design. 


STYLE R, Price $125. 


Is the same, except that it has the Knee Swell and 
Tremulant, in place of the Vox Humana and Au- 
tomatic Swell in Style T. 


STYLE P, Price $110. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN, in plain case of solid black walnut, 
with Automatic Swell. 


These prices will be found something like ONE-HALF 
the prices commonly printed tor inferior organs of less 
capacity. It isan expedient of makers of poor organs to 
print enormous prices, from which great discounts are 
offered, to present the appearance of selling to cach indi- 
vidual at a specially low price. 

All Organs made by the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. are 
VERY BEST in all their internal as well as external ma- 
terial and workmanship. They contain patented improve- 
ments found in no others. 

This Company have not shrunk from exhibiting and 
comparing their productions with the best makers of the 
whole worldat * 


All Important Industrial Competitions, 


and they have been UNIFORMLY awarded Gold or Sil- 
ver Medals, or other highest awards. They received the 


First Medalat Paris, 1867, 
TWO HICHEST MEDALS 


AND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


Nor have they feared to submit their Organs to the 
judgment of EMINENT MUSICIANS GENERALLY, 
the opinions of ONE THOUSAND of whom, that these 
Organs have mater al superiority to others is printed in 
in full in a TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, which will be 
sent free. 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 

Catalogues and Price Lists free. 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


51 Boston, New York, or Chicago, 











The Susscrirrion Prick of the CoMPANION is | 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
e year. 


THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURRD, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. | 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper | 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








COLD AND BRISK. 

Do our readers feel brisker or readier for active | 
exertion now that the weather is cold? Why is it? 
Why do we stir about in so much more lively a man- 
ner in the winter than in the summer? 

A certain Dr. Gerrod explains it in this way: 
Nerve-force, if not exactly the same as electricity, is 
akin thereto, Now when the temperature of the 
outside of the body is lower than that of the inside 
a current of electricity is thus produced, and. this 
supplies the nervous energy which prompts us to 
physical action. 

Our bodies when in health always maintain about 
the same degree of internal heat. The difference be- 
tween the outside and the inside is, therefore, much 
greater in cold than in warm weather, and the elec- 
tric current is much stronger. No matter how well 
we are wrapped up, we feel impelled to walk fast on 
acold day. 

For the same reason, when persons wish to make 
great physical exertion, they divest themselves of 
some of their clothing. Their nerve-power depends 
on their keeping cool. No one can remain more 
than a few minutes in a hot bath, of which the tem- 
perature is as high as that of the body, without feel- 
ing lassitude, because, there being then no difference 
between the outside and inside, the nerve-current 
eeases to flow. 

This seems to be a plausible explanation of the 
facts, but it still remains as great a wonder how our 
bodies can be such electrical machines, and store up 
the nerve-force for our use. 

a 
LOST IN A WELL, 

One may pass through all the horrors of death 
without dying, like a poor fellow in England, who 
fell into an old well. 


A dreadful accident recently happened to a youn 
man named Glassup, of English Kent, England. 
While gathering nuts in the beautiful woods of Or- 
pington, he walked into an old dry well, the entrance 
of which was overgrown and hidden by thorns and 
rubbish. He fell a depth of forty-five feet, falling 
flat on his face, was partially stunned, but no bones 
were broken. 

His bodily injuries were soon forgotten in the 
sense of his perilous position and utter helplessness ; 
for, hidden and forgotten as this old well was, in the 
middle of a wood, a mile from any public road or 
human habitation, his only hope of succor was 
through the chance visit of a keeper or poacher to 
the coppice. 

He shouted until sheer exhaustion compelled him 
to desist; and although the bushes shut out the light 
from above, he soon became aware that the place 
Was swarming with mice. One day passed, and still 
ho response to his repeated cry of “Help!” and on 
the second his sufferings became so terrible that he 
@aught and devoured the mice which ran over him 
as he lay yy the damp ground. 

During the third night reason forsook him. On 
the following day a gentleman named Fry was shoot- 
ing in the wood, when his attention was drawn to 
the old well by the delirious shrieks and cries of the 

oor fellow, who had for four days been a prisoner 

nthat hole. Assistance was quickly obtained, and 

Glassup was brought to the surtnee in a pitiable con- 
dition, and removed with all speed to his home, 
where careful nursing is fast restoring him to health, 
though it is feared that the terrible strain to which 
his mind and body have alike been subjected will 
have a lasting effect upon him. 

It appears that the old shaft down which he fell 
Was sunk many years since, but it either failed to 
yield water, or subsequently went dry; at any rate, 
it has for along time remained neglected and for- 
gotten. 
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ANCIENT MINERS, 
Recent discoveries upon Isle Royale, Mich., a 


considerable island in Lake Superior, show that 
some ancient race, at some distant period in the past, 


have done very extensive mining work. Traces of 


this ancient mining are very frequently found all 
through the Lake Superior copper region; but at 
this especial point, and on a single location of less 
than two thousand acres of land, a greater amount 
of labor is said to have been performed by these un- 


force of men during twenty years at one of the oldest 
and largest of the modern copper mines in that dis- 
trict. Who were these men? and for what purpose | 
did they procure the copper? It is a pity that some | 
coqaniend effort should not be made to procure tools | 
and other remains of these mysterious workmen, 
with such facts as might help to elucidate their 
history. | 
ee | 


A TOUGH COUPLE. 


A lady went into a market for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a goose, but found only two for sale. he 
girl of fourteen, who offered them, refused to part 
with one without the other, assigning no other reason 
for her obstinacy than that it was her mother’s order. 
Not wishing for two geese, the lady at first declined 
to purchase, but at last thinking that a neighbor 
might perhaps be induced to buy one, she concluded 
the bargain. Having paid for the pair, she asked 
the girl, at parting, if she knew her mother’s reason 
for the directions she had given. 

“© yes, mistress,” answered the young poultry- 
merchant readily. ‘Mother said they had lived to- 
gether eleven years, and it would be a shame to part | 
them now.” 


——— —* | 
HOW SUMNER GOT INTO FANEUIL | 


HALL. 
Charles Sumner heard Daniel Webster pronounce 
his oration on Adams and Jefferson, in 1830. He | 
was then a boy, and effected an entrance to Faneuil | 
Hall through a window, afterwards passing under 
several settees toa view of the speaker. He has a 
vivid recollection of Webster’s manner of delivering 
the supposed speech of Jolin Adams in favor of the 
Declaration, and found the first use for his knowl- 
edge of Latin, acquired at the Latin school, in 
which he was a student, in translating the celebrat- 
ed quotation of Mr. Webster as to the felicity of the 
lives and deaths of those he eulogized. 


———_@————_— 


A SMART HEN, 


While an old hen and chickens were scratching 
vigorously on a pier, at Richmond, Va., the other 
day, a rat stealthily approached from the wharf, and 
seizing one of the brood by the leg, attempted to 
drag it to his retreat. In an instant the old hen 

ounced upon the back of the invader, trampling 
te ferociously, while another hen joined her, and 
with two successive strokes of the beak, expeditious- 
ly plied, succeeded in driving off the rat. A number 
of persons saw the contest and applauded the result. 


a 
A SCOTCHMAN’S TASTE. 


Scotchmen have a national partiality for the bag- 
pipe, and think it the gem of all musical instru- 
ments. 

A genuine Highlander was one day looking at a 
print from a picture by one of the old masters, 
where angels were represented blowing trumpets. 
He inquired if the angels played on trumpets, and 
on being answered in the affirmative, made the re- 
mark, ‘“Hech, sir! I wonder they dinna borrow a 
pair o’ bagpipes.” 


>-—_——_ 


A PRINCELY PRINTER, 


There is now at the Hague a compositor of prince- 
ly rank, who, like Peter the Great, has journeyed 
westward to Holland to learn a useful handicraft for 
the benefit of his country, The august personage in 
question is Prince Macao, a daimoi of the first grade 
of Japan. His meritorious conduct is not strictly 
voluntary, he having been sent to Europe by his 
sovereign; but he appears to have made the act of 
sacrifice his own by the uncommon zeal he exhibits, 
spending several hours a day at work in the print- 
ing-office. 
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I SAY. 


A gentleman who was in the habit of interlarding 
his discourse with the expression, ‘‘I say,” having 
been informed by a friend that a certain individual 
had made some ill-natured remarks upon this pe- 
culiarity, took the opportunity of addressing him in 
the following style of rebuke: “I say, sir, 1 hear 
say you say I say ‘I say’ at every wordI say. Now, 
sir, although I know I say ‘I say’ at every word I 
say, still I say, sir, it is not for you to say I say ‘I say’ 
at every word I say.” 





> 


AT East FAtrHaven, recently, a young boy 
named Nelson H. Stevens, followed an eagle that 
had stolen a fowl into the woods with his gun, when 


fired, wounded the eagle, and a fierce hand-to-hand 
tussle ensued, in which the — thought he had 
killed it. He seized his prize, and starting for home, 
threw it over a wall, when it again flew back to the 
wood. The boy followed, and in another fight made 
sure of killing the bird, which weighed eight and one- 
half pounds, and measured six feet nine inches from 
tip to tip. 


“You WANT nothing but a dish-kettle,” said an 
old housewife in the backwoods to her daughter, 
who had just got married, ‘Why, when your fa- 
ther and I commenced, I had nothing buta dish-ket. 
tle. Lused to boil my coffee init, and pour it intoa 
pitcher; then boiled my potatoes in it and set them 
on a warm plate, while I stewed up the meat in it; 
used to milk in it—and always, after a meal, I fed 
the pigs out of the dish-kettle.”’ 


AN EDITOR once wrote: ““We have received a bas- 
ket of strawberries from Mr. Smith, for which he 
will receive our compliments some of which are four 
inches in circumference.” 


TABLECLOTHS and napkins of linen and damask 
only came into use in the time of Emperor Charles 
V.,in the place of skins of beasts and furs, which 
had previously served for the same purpose. 





Howpen’s Book on Birps.—The only reliable work on 
cage birds for their general management, either in health 
or disease. The first book ever published giving a full 
treatment for the Mocking Bird and Parrot; containing 
also a chapter on trapping and the art of taming and train- 
ing birds to perform a variety of tricks. It is sold by all 
news dealers (100 pages, 25 cents). To the trade by the 
American News Co., New York, or by mail at same price. 
Address New York Bird Store, No. 9 Bowdoin Square, 
Boston, Mass. 











“On TRIAL” at Hatr Price.—The Science of Health, 
the best, most practical and us: ful Health and Family 
Magazine, sent to every reader of this paper three months 
for 25 cents. Price $200a year. Address 8. R. Wells, 389 


THE YOUTH'S 


| enjoyment and instruction. 


is a symptom by which various diseased conditions of the 


he found that the fowl had escaped and that the| A New Juvenile Singing Book, for every household 
eagle was chasing it through the bushes. He then throughout the land. It is astonishing how fast this work 


COMPANION. 





Hearinc REstorep.—A Great Invention. Send stamp 
for particulars to George J. Wood, Madison, Ind. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED sale of the Eureka Machine Twist 
is accounted for from the fact that those who use it once 
will use no other. 








WHAT SO FINE and appropriate for a Christmas or New 
Year’s present for the children, as that new and splendid 
card game of Avilude, or Game of Birds, with its thirty- 
two beautiful pictures of birds and thirty-two descrip- 
tions? Unequalled as a game. A continued source of 
Sold by all dealers, or sent 
post-paid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
Worcester, Mass. 51-2t 








Hack, Hack, Hack! Covucn, Coven, CoucH!—Cough 


throat, bronchial tubes and lungs manifest themselves. 
But whether it arises from the irritation produced in the 
throat and larynx by taking cold, from an attack of Bron- 
chitis, from incipient Consumption, or from various other 
causes, nothing will allay it more speedily or cure it more 
permanently than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It does not matter whether it be a recent attack, or alin- 
gering cough, the Discovery is in either case equally well 
adapted for its relief and permanent cure. In fact, it will 
cure a cough in one-half the time necessary to cure it with 
any other medicine, and it does it, not by drying it up, but 
by removing the cause, subduing the irritation, and heal- 
ing the affected parts. No time should be lost in com- 
mencing the use of a proper medicine for the relief of a 
Cough, for unless this course is pursued, serious and dan- 
gerous disease of the lungs is liable to result. Com. 








$375 A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. Nov- 
&@ uLry Co , Biddeford, Me. 48—13t 


425 A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
9 paid. H. Bb. SUAW, Alfred, Me. 42—13t 
MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 

Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 13—ly 


OLIDAY VISITING CARDS-—50 for 50 cents; 
Bristol, 50 for 25c; (any color). Specimen for 3c. " 
Lk. STRONG, Gerry, Chautauque Co., N. Y. 51—Itp 


TAPE-WORM BEMOVED 2.2 hours! 


Circular free. S.C. UP- 
HAM, Phila., Pa. 4 


Yeow6tp 
50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
best style, sent by mail for 25 cts. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, for 10 cts. Agent’s outfit, 20 cts. ULL- 
MAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston. 50—4t 





S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 











Parents reduce your SHOE Bills 


‘ two-thirds by buying 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES. 


49—4t 


H HUNTER'S HELP TO HISTORY, 
. . e-= ‘Twenty games with cards on the 
Ad- 
See adv. 


SPECIALTY. 





History of the United States. Sent by mail for 75c. 
dress DL. ECKLEY HUNTER, Princeton, Ind. 


WHITE’S 








I had “Dyspepsia” twenty years, sometimes able to eat 
only the plainest food and very little of that. I tried 
physicians and remedies without relief until I learned of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia,” which has entirely 
cured me, 


(Signed) MRS. B. L. WEST. 


Vineyard Haven, Mass., Oct. 15. 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HEADLIGHT ! 





is being introduced into the scho l-room. It is capable of 
having an enormous sale. Complete course of Elementa- 
ry Study, Exercises, Rondos, Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
Try it by sending 50 cents for sample copy. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
Box 5193. BOSTON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL Fans. 


42 Sold by all dealers. ly 








DEC. 18, 1878. 








REMOVAL. 
W. B. SEARS, Ast. 


OF THE . 


No. British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


REMOVED TO 


74 Devonshire St. 








AGENTS Male and Female, to sell Lands 
9, scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes, 
‘Two gein chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
$2 per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
$4 25 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
$2 per hundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 37 





Excelsior Ornamental Cards. 
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A smart, enterprising school-boy or girl, or other suita- 
ble person wanted in every town and neighborhood as 
agents to take orders for Prot. Voigt’s elegant styles of 
ornamented and flourished Address and Visiting Cards. 
The above engraving is an exact copy of one of the hun- 
dreds of beautiful designs which comprise our assortment. 

You can make more pocket money in this way, during 
the winter, without an effort, than in any other way. 
They cost but little more than a common, coarse, print- 
ed card; no one will hesitate a moment when they see the 
samples; an oe friends and schoolmates will order. 

TO TH BEST PENMA) N EVERY 
SCHOOL, boy or girl, special inducements are offered. 
We can furnish to such an one the Cards with the Flour- 
ished and Ornamented design, with place for name left 
blank, (see engraving,) by the hundred, at a considerable 
reduction. A fair penman can easily insert names in 
spaces, and make a handsome profit by filling local orders. 

A COMPLETE OUTFIT OF SAMPLES comprising a 
variety sufficient for an agent, together with terms. etc., 
sent on receipt of 50 cents and two greenstamps. Write 
name plainly. . 

Gold and Silver Ink for ornamental work with directions 
for using, 25c each and green stamp. - 

CATALOGUE containing elaborate engravings of Pen- 
drawing, Flourishing, etc., 15 cents. 

Address L. J. VOIGT, 

Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


Show this advertisement to the best writer among 
your friends. 51— 











NOTHING LIKE THEM FOR SERVIOE 
AND OOMFORT—GO0D 


Cable Screw Wire 





Elegantly-printed Visiting or Address Cards sent 
for 25 cts. 600 Agents wanted. Samplessent for 
stamp. Fuller&Severance,N’th Bridgewater, Mass. 


| BOOTS AND SHOES, 
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Young 
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Get upa 
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dies. 


some present. Highly perfumed. 








known workmen than has been expended by a large 








Broadway, N. Y., naming the Youth’s Companion. 61-2¢ 


Agents wanted to canvass every town. 
erder. Address 





THE LADIES’ 
AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 

Every number has fine illustrations of flowers, gardens, hanging bas- 

hold conveniences for the 


Men and Women will find in it useful hints on self 
improvement, manners, society, stories. 


LADIES, SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Three exquisite { 
chromos 


GOOD _ NIGHT. 
GOOD MORNING. 


AND 
Gems of the Flower Garden. 


FLORAL CABINET 


given to every 
Subscriber of 


elegancies, and delightful home pictures of society, or house 
adies. 


will be interested in its designs for houschold work, dress, 


fashion, housekeeping, etc. 4 
Flower Lovers will be especially delighted with its directions 

about growing flowers and window gardening. 

Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decora~ 


Tells them all about 


it. The prettiest of Family Pictorial Pavers. 


Price $1 50 per year, including three chromos. $1 25 per year, includ- 
ing one chromo. 25 cents on trial three months. 


Club. Premium List Free. Agents wanted. 


Window Gardening.—A new book superbly illustrated, devoted 
to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Window Garden; has 250 
engravings and 300 pages. 


Price $1 50. 


Every Woman her own Flower Gardener, by Daisy Eye 
“ ; bright, acharming new book on flower and out-door gardening for La- 
Cn rice 
The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet tinted; your own initial. Superb Novelty. Hand- 
Attractive chromo on each box. Price per box. 
Anv News Stand or Book Store will supply the above Books or Papers upon 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekma: 


cents. 


n St., New York. 
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